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Peace Comes Bravely In 



Bravely and nobly Peace begins the New Year. We begin .a new era, too,. Ireland happy, 
the Pacific Ocean to remain pacific, everybody feeling that peace is possible after all— 
what more hopeful dawn could a New Year have? ’ . - 

Standing in the Mall, in the heart of London, tbis splendid bronze statue touches the chord 
of feeling everywhere. It is by Professor Robert Cotton, and shows War as a charger, 
controlled by the winged figure of Peace.' So let it be. 


THE MAN IN THE 
DOOMED CITY 

A STORY THAT COMES 
TO MIND 

Solitary Figure Alive in a Place 
of Death 

SAVED BY PUNISHMENT 

American scientists arc yoking the 
.aeroplane"to. the service' of- men who 
study earthquakes and volcanic erup¬ 
tions, and the thought brings to mind a 
pathetic figure in the history of vol¬ 
canoes who might have been saved 
many hours of agony if the aeroplane 
could have been where lie was. 

It was at Martinique, one of those 
ocean islands which Columbus, mistaking 
them for the. western edge of India, 
named the West indies. Had an aero¬ 
plane been capable of flight in 1902 and 
been sent over St. Pierre, the greatest 
commercial town of the island, its 
observers would have witnessed what is 
quite tile most astounding occurrence of 
its kind in earthquake history. 

. The Mountain Speaks 

On the morning of May 8, 1902, St. 
Pierre had a population of over 33,000 
souls. When the;sun sank that night in 
a flame of fury the whole 33,000 were 
reported lost. But report was wrong. 
One solitary wan survived unhurt in the 
city 0/ death ! What had happened ? 

On that eighth day of May Mont 
Pclee opened its appalling mouth and 
poured forth such a torrent of death as 
only inspired writers of the Bible ever 
pictured. The eruption far. exceeded 
the horrors of the night when Vesuvius 
destroyed Pompeii - and Herculaneum;' 
for thousands then escaped.. 

It is now known that a.few others 
survived this appalling disaster, but one 
man alone was known to have escaped 
at the time; the rest died on that lovely 
morning, when the whole town was de¬ 
stroyed so utterly that metal in the 
streets melted and ran like molten wax. 
Yet if an aeroplane could have flown 
over dead St. Pierre it would have found 
one man alive—and ignorant of the fact 
that his fellows had perished. 

Cry From a Prison Cell 

Sylbaris Joseph Ludger of St. Pierre 
had been locked up in the gaol of St. 
Pierre for some trivial offence, and a few 
days before his sentence expired, know¬ 
ing that a local feast was at hand, he 
escaped from the prison grounds, went 
and spent a week m secret with his 
friends, then returned to prison and 
surrendered in penitence. For punish¬ 
ment lie was forbidden to go into the 
grounds, and forbidden to frequent the 
open parts of the prison. He was con¬ 
fined to the one strong cell of the peni¬ 
tentiary, in solitude and disgrace. . That 
penalty, the severest his janitors could 
inflict, was to prove his salvation ! 

He did not know what was happening 
[On that May morning. No one went to 


his cell, but he heard a strange and in¬ 
comprehensible noise, “ a noise coni- 
posed of all noises,” an immense and 
terrible uproar, as he said. But he did 
not dream that 33,000 people were dying 
within earshot. His imagination could 
suggest no more than that the prison 
was on fire. 

An intense,, unbearable heat came 
through the fort-like masonry of the cell 
of solitude. His clothes did not catch 
fire, but his flesh began to blister.' Sud¬ 
denly the roof of the prison split open. 
But Ludger could not climb out. The, 
ceiling was too high, even if he had not 
been too weak to make any effort. He 
knelt to pray, and the stones of his cell 
burnt his knees. He fell upon his back, 
and the flags scorched,his flesh.. 

The door and locks of his cell, perhaps 
the only metal that withstood the heat, 
remained fast. He beat upon the iron, 
and it burned his hands. All that day 
and all that night, then the day and the 
night of May 9, he moaned and cried 


and beat with blistered hands at his bars. 
No food, no water, rio comfort came to 
him through all those slow hours of parch¬ 
ing agony. But at last two members of 
a rescue party arrived. In that city of 
silence and death they heard the faint 
moans of one voice, and then muffled 
beats of one pair of hands upon a 
prison door.' They found Sylbaris Ludger 
alive. " • 

They got him out after many hours 
and carried him, like broken porcelain, 
to a hospital beyond the- stricken town. 
There he lay for 81 days, and then was 
able to walk forth and tell the world his 
story—the .only living, creature known 
then to be left from that 33,000 who 
had seen the sun rise over annihilating 
Mont Pelce on May 8, 1902. 

Certain species of birds, unknown save 
iix Martinique, perished from the book 
of creation that day ; and with them 
also expired every living creature that 
had claimed kindred with Sylbaris 
Joseph Ludger. 


MITES EATING A 
HOME UP 

MERCHANT’S DISCOVERY 
AT CARDIFF 

Bitter Surprise for a Family 
Returning Home 

HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS 
: . ~ AND MILLIONS 

A Cardiff family, having been on a 
holiday abroad, lias lately returned 
home. The father is a prominent man of 
business in . the . Welsh town, and his 
home was' full of costly furniture. But 
when the family entered the house they ‘ 
found it' in full possession of an army of 
new tenants: Walls, furniture, cupboards, 
were coveredwitlimassesof tinycreaturcs. 

The beds were filled with them, and the 
bed-clothes largely eaten away. . In the 
wardrobes they had attacked dresses 
and furs,' reduced cloth to rags; and 
made tatters" of silk. ' Furniture had 
suffered just as. badly. 

Straw from the East 

” But what are they ? ” the- family, 
asked in .'.exasperation and despair. 

” Where have they come from ? ” 
.Search, was ;made, opinions mere in- , 
vited, musqum , 'authorities called in 
to. inspect, and soon it was discovered 
tliat the source of the catastrophe was 
a chesterfield' sofa which had been 
bought just before the family left home. 
This'was stuffed partly with straw, and 
the straw had come from the East, and 
in it must have lain .hidden the eggs of a 
mite well known and feared in many 
Eastern countries. 

.. _ These eggs in due course were-hatched, 
and the mites appeared. Then began a 
marvellous process of rapid multiplica¬ 
tion.' A fresh generation of the tiny . 
creatures appeared every eight hours. 
They were hundreds one day, thousands 
next day, and millions in a.week or so. 
Whatever they came' across they ate. 

An Arabian Nights Story 

They may be like the white ants or 
.termites. These devour entire houses 
if they are built of wood. They cat out 
the insides of door-posts so. that they 
crumble at a touch. • They destroy roofs 
dnd floors, walls and window-frames; 
everything wooden is reduced to dust. 

1 Petrol and paraffin were tried without 
effect.' Fortunately the house stands in a 
garden, separated by some little distance 
from other houses. The creatures, there¬ 
fore, could not easily make their way' 
into fresh feeding-grounds, as they 
would have done had the house they 
attacked been one of a row. It will be 
necessary to burn a great deal of the 
furniture and to have the house 
thoroughly cleansed from top to bottom. 

There is nothing in the Arabian 
Nights to touch this story of the family 
returning home to find their house in 
the possession of a vast army of invad¬ 
ing mites and the story is true. 
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TOUCH-BUTTON 

HOUSE 

THE JOLLY PLACE THAT 
EVERYBODY MIGHT HAVE 

How Waste is Keeping it Back 
MIRACLES WE THROW AWAY 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

Many wlio read these words will live to 
see what is here described. The pur¬ 
pose of this telling is to make so good a 
thing come sooner rather than later. 

Touch-Button House stands in a 
pretty street, full in the light of the sun. 
The breezes'play about it, and every¬ 
where around are verdure and flowers. 
Roses bloom freely, because there is 
no smoke to kill them, and all things 
are clean, because no smoke.or grime 
comes near them. It is no special 
house, but an ordinary home. 

It is just because no coal is used in or 
near the house that it is full of big and 
little miracles. They turn the coal into 
electricity at a big and smokeless coal 
station many miles away, and a cable 
distributes the current far and wide. 

Full of Miracles ' ““ 

And when you distribute electrical 
power by wires you. really distribute not 
only energy to drive machines, but 
light and heat. A mighty giant is put 
at your service, and that giant obeys 
the touch of a button. 

But let us approach Touch-Button 
House. We go to the door and find 
that our friend already has it open, 
though we have not knocked. That 
was because we sent him a wireless 
from our pocket installation when we 
were half-a-mile away. He got the mess¬ 
age, and the door was electrically opened, 

.As soon as we arrive we feel the in¬ 
visible servant working for us. It is 
winter, but the house is delightfully 
warm and cosy. Heat pours from 
electrical radiators and can be regulated 
by touching buttons which command 
all the house. We can be as hot o'r as 
cold as we wish to be. The current is 
so cheap that we can use it like' water. 

Electric Kitchen 

And now our host takes us to the 
dining-room ’for a meal. No servant’s 
meal is this, for tlie electrical cooker is 
so pleasant that the lady of the house 
delights to use it. It is dazzling white 
in its porcelain enamel, and a row of 
buttons commands it. 

It is' lined so as to be heat-tight. You 
put the meat or pie in the oven, turn 
on the heat, and go and play the piano 
for twenty-five minutes.. Then yon turn 
off the electricity and the locked-up 
heat finishes the cooking for you. The 
cooking is perfect, because, the heat is 
precisely the right temperature. 

Everyone declares the meal to be 
perfect, but what of washing up ? That 
is simple too, for the plates and things 
are just put into a metal case full of 
racks. Hot water, is at hand, for 
electricity keeps it ready at all times. 
A button is touched and hot water is 
squirted automatically all over the plates 
in the case. We open the doors and 
find the things clean. Wc do not wipe 
them; but put them in a rack to dry. 

Hot Water Laid On 

All the bedrooms have hot water laid 
on, but not by ugly, clumsy pipes that 
spoil the house. Each basin has its 
own electric heater, which gives us hot 
water as soon as we touch the button. 

And then there is the jolly place 
where they wash clothes. How differ¬ 
ent from the old laundries, with all their 
trouble and weary work. Here is a 
small motor attached to an enamelled, 
tub, into which we put the soiled gar¬ 
ments, They arc tumbled about most 
thoroughly by our friend the Electrical 
Washer, while we look on in peace; - 

And all this might be ours today if we 
would use our coal properly instead of 
burning it wastefully to make dirt. 
Electricity is only dear because we 
waste coal. Think about it. r 


OLD MAN ON AN 
ISLAND 

Storm Adventure on a 
Lake 

BRAVE FISHERMAN IN A 
MOTOR-BOAT 

Few people who have not seen the 
Canadian lakes imagine what their size is, 
or the dangers of their navigation 
through stormy weather. They do not 
realise, for instance, that Lake Erie is 
250 miles long, Go miles-wide, and covers 
10,000 square miles. 

Here is an incident of the recent storms 
on the lake that will help imagination. 
Two fishermen, a father 74 years old and 
a son of 44, went out in their motor-boat 
to fish. When a heavy gale swept over 
the lake they ran their boat to the lee of 
an island, and landed in their small 
boat to wait for the storm to subside.. 

■ But the large motor-boat broke from 
its anchorage, and drifted away into the 
storm-lashed lake. The son rowed out 
in the small boat to board the motor- 
cniiser, but before he < reached her she 
sank, and it Was only after six hours of 
struggling that he got back to, the island. 

. __ , Signal for Help 

Happily, when they left the large boat 
to land on the island, the fishermen took 
with them a supply of their catch of fish, 
so that they were not without food, 
i For three days and nights they were 
marooned. there, trying by a smoke 
signal to call some passing vessel to the 
rescue; but no vessel came in sight, 
Then a cargo-boat saw them, and sent a 
small lifeboat ashore, but she could only 
carry away one of them. 

It w T as the brave old father who 
decided to stay, keeping the shore fire 
burning and continuing his fish diet, 
while his son was carried by the freighter 
to a lake-side port to fetch a tug which 
would safely weather the stormy waters 
and bring the hardy old man home. 

And that is the kind of adventure 
that may at any time befall the fisher¬ 
men of a great Canadian lake. 

WILD MAN OF THE BUSH 
Fugitive from Port Darwin 

At Darwin’ in the Northern Territory 
of Australia/an aborigine lately escaped 
from custody into the bush, and all 
efforts to recapture him had proved 
fruitless at the time this note was sent by 
our correspondent in Sydney. 

The man at large is able-bodied, crafty 
in bush lore, and carried a rillc. 

An aboriginal fugitive is a difficult 
problem for the police, for the blfsh 
abounds in food,-so, that he isn’t driven 
to Surrender. Wild ’'geese inhabit' the 
swamps, and for a great part of the year 
their eggs can be collected iri thousands. 
There are also large oysters, fish in multi¬ 
tudes, and native yams. The aborigine 
does not need fishing-tackle, for with a 
sharp stick lie can procure ail Tie needs. 

Periodically news reaches, town that 
he is in the neighbourhood, and each 
time the Government medical officer, 
armed police, buslimen, and native 
trackers liave been dispatched, but their 
efforts have not yet been, successful. 

WORLD’S BIGGEST^ VINE 
Hampton Court Comes Second 

An account we gave'of the great vine 
at Hampton Court has led a courteous 
correspondent to send us an account.of 
the vine at -Kippen, overlooking the 
carse of Stirling. 

This vine claims to be '.the largest in 
the world, surpassing the Hampton 
Court vine in every respect except age. 

It was' planted 30 years ago, now 
extends over three greenhouses, and is 
being extended to a fourth house. The 
spread of the branches reaches 300 feet. 
The roof space covered is 3796 square 
feet. The stem’s girth is over 38 inches," 

The crop records, taken for 18 years' 
show that over 18,000 pounds of grapes 
have been produced in that time, and the 
quality is so high that in IQ 19 the price 
per pound never fell below 4s, 6d. 


WHERE 1922 BEGINS 

Mystery of the Date Line 
in the Sea 

TWO NEW YEAR’S DAYS 
:IN ONE YEAR 

Where does the New Year begin ? It 
begins on the other side of the earth, as 
far as possible-from the haunts, of men. 

Our method of reckoning time is, of 
course, only a convenient arrangement: 
invented by man, and, as the New Year 
must be considered as beginning some¬ 
where on the earth, the"civilised nations 
have agreed that this shall be at that 
part where there is least, land.'. ' 

The 180th meridian of longitude pro¬ 
vides the most suitable part, but for the 
sake of convenience the Date Line, as it 
is called, does not coincide ■ exactly with 
the meridian,-,but makes various diver¬ 
sions to the east and-west. 

A Curiosity of the Calendar 

First of all it turns to the East; so as 
to include the East Cape-peninsula with 
Siberia. Then it, turns’to-the West to 
take in all the Aleutian Islands and give 
them the same date as the United States, 
to wliich they belong. It next makes- 
another diversion to the West to include 
the whole of a group of little islands 
running down toward Hawaii and give 
them all the same date. Then, finally, 
on. the South of the Equator, it turns 
once more to the East and places the Fiji 
and Tonga Islands on the same side of 
the line as New Zealand. 

Not only tlie New Year, but each.day 
as it dawns, is reckoned as beginning on 
this Date Line, and ships going East and 
West adjust their clocks or calendars as 
they cross the line. 

Some very curious results are obtained, 
and it is possible for a ship sailing east¬ 
ward to get two New Year’s Days While 
one sailing westward across the line 
might not get any New Year’s Day at all. 

Living in Two Years 

The captain of a ship steaming from 
America to Asia when he gets to the Date 
Line advances his clocks or calendar'24 
hours to Correspond with the time in the 
Eastern Hemisphere; but a ship going 
the other way, that is, from West to East, 
puts back its calendar 24 hours to agree 
with the time that is kept, in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Of course, an actual day is neither lost 
nor gained. It is only an artificial 
reckoning of time that necessitates the 
clocks being put forward or backward 
as the case may be. 

A man lying down on a vessel as it 
crosses the Date Line at the dawn of a 
new year can quite easily have one half 
of his body in 1921 and the other half 
in 1922. See World Map 

THE DOG OF THE DAY 

How Stiffy Found Money and 
Fame 

There is a saying that every dog has 
his day. Certainly Stiffy, the white 
wire-haired terrier belonging to Aliss 
Ormerod of Littleborough, in Lancashire, 
has had his day, for he has appeared— 
though he doesn’t know" it—in, every 
newspaper in' the land. He is em¬ 
phatically the dog of the day. ' 

Taking his walks abroad Stiffy saw, 
outside some newly-built 'houses, some¬ 
thing lying iu the road that he' dimly 
felt ought not to be there. . So lie picked 
it up and carried it home, which is the 
best place that a dog can take anything 
to, if he doesn’t quite-understand it. 

Of course his mistress understood, 
as Stiffy, perhaps, vaguely thought she 
would. - She knew it ,to be a purse, and in 
it she found £18 in Treasury notes and a 
young lady’s address. < 

The young lady, had become so 
absorbed iti looking' at the newly-built 
houses - for she is about to be married— 
that she dropped the purse which Stiffy 
so cleverly retrieved, thereby finding 
fame. What a proud dog lie would be 
if he could see liis act as we see it 1 J 


BLIND MAN WHO 
FACED THE WORLD 

HEROISM OF SIR ARTHUR 
PEARSON 

The Good that Came Out of a 
Great Calamity 

FOUNDER OF ST. DUNSTAN’S 

How strange are the lives of men \ 
If Sir Arthur Pearson had not lost 
his sight he would, when he died, have 
been described briefly as a publisher 
of newspapers and. magazines, as a man 
who had merely built up a successful 
business, -' I 

It was a direct result of his. losing his 
sight that all the newspaper's published 
long accounts of his personality and his 
work, and that all over the Empire his 
death, caused by a pitiful slip in his 
bath, was mourned as a loss to the world. 

'• . A Splendid Resolve 

■ For blindness brought to Sir Arthur 
Pearson a far greater opportunity for 
hard' and' valuable work than' had ever 
been offered to him before. Many men 
would have been overwhelmed by the 
calamity, and would have despaired of 
finding occupation for long and dreary 
days and weeks'and years ; he found 
occupation and happiness at once 
because he did not think of himself. 

Instead of dwelling on liis own mis¬ 
fortune he said to himself: " I never 
thought till now of the number of blind 
people who are struggling with poverty 
and ■ discouragement. I will devote my 
life to helping them.” 

That was a splendid line to take, and 
he stuck to it with the energy charac¬ 
teristic of him as well as with a noble 
courage and the kindliest 'comradeship. 

Hope for the Despairing 

With his name- will- always be con¬ 
nected St. Dimstan’s, the Home for 
Blinded Soldiers that lie-started during 
the war. Thousands of men -who would 
.otherwise have despaired and "gone 
under,” testify 'today that they owe 
to Sir Arthur Pearson,' not only their 
ability to earn a livelihood, but their 
cheerfulness, -their pluck, their deter¬ 
mination to do things for themselves. 

He taught them by his example, as 
well as by his heartening words, that 
they could to a great extent overcome 
their disability,- “ Don’t be helpless,” 
he told them. - “Don’t let people be 
always pitying you.” 

We who have our sight cannot begin 
to understand what, resolution is needed 
to act on such advice. We cannot realise 
the feelings of helplessness and timidity 
that seize upon those who have to spend 
their lives in darkness. 

The Best Epitaph 

But tlie men of St. Dunsfan’s knew 
that Sir.Arthur had acted on his prin¬ 
ciples himself, and that helped them a 
great deal. They set their teeth and 
made up their minds to be cheerful. 
They sang and chaffed one another, 
they- went for walks by themselves, 
they learned to make, a living, and 
to the end of their, lives they will 
thank God that He put it into "the-heart 
of this rich and successful business man 
to devote his time and his wealth, after 
he had been stricken with blindness, 
to helping blind people in every way. 

Sir Arthur Pearson’s death, made 
every one say “ What a pity'! " Every¬ 
one felt that he was of great, use to the 
world ; the cutting short of his kindly 
activities made us all regretful. Is not 
that the best epitaph a man can pos¬ 
sibly have ? Portrait on page 12 
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Jl Happy 3\[ew Year to Ould Ireland 



A fisherman of the Aran Islands 



■ - 



An ofd salt in Galway spina a yarn 


A morning walk in Galway 



A typical home on Achill Island 



Two fishermen set off with their tackle in baskets 



A mix-up of the lines in Galway Bay 



Preparing a fishing-line half a mile long 


A midday meal of fruit and potatoes 


A tittle colleen ready for school 


Ireland has always been a land lull of interest and picturesque scenes such as arc shown In these photographs, and In the new eTa that has dawned she will, we hope, become a 
popular place for travellers, who, we may be sure, will help her to go forward and build up a happy and prosperous land 
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The Wonderful Peace of Washington 

A PACIFIC LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

America Carries the World a Step Forward 
on the Road to Human Brotherhood 

HISTORIC SCENE AT THE GREAT CONFERENCE 


SPEAKING FOR JAPAN 

WISE MAN OF THE EAST 

Prince Tokugawa and the 
Ancient Era in Japan 

STATESMAN OF THE OLD 
AND NEW 

.The Conference at Washington h&s 
brought under tlie gaze of the world a 
Japanese statesman occupying a great 
position in his own country but little 
known outside her shores. ■ , 

When it was reported in the papers of 
all lands that Prince Iyesato Tokugawa 
was acting as the spokesman of Japan, 
nearly every newspaper reader felt, that 
here was someone whose name should 
have been, more familiar than it was. 
Who is Prince Tokugawa, who seems to 
speak so fairly and wisely ? was the gen¬ 
eral inquiry. 

Last of the Shoguns 

That he was a stranger, even by name, 
shows how little most of us know of the 
internal affairs of the great island nation 
of the Far East. The fact is that he is 
the head, of one of the-four great aristo¬ 
cratic* families'of Japan and the Pre¬ 
sident of the Japanese House of Peers; 
and if the revolution which brought 
Japan into the rank of great modem 
nations had not occurred, he would pro¬ 
bably have been today the active ruler 
of the land, for he is a son of the last 
Japanese Shogun. - . 

. BefoVe Japan threw off her solitude 
and reserve the country had two rulers, 
one her Emperor—the Mikado—who 
lived in seclusion and was regarded as 
sacred, and the other the practical 
everyday ruler and commander of her 
army. This active ruler was the Shogun, 
and it was when Prince Tokugawa was a 
baby that the last holder of the office 
was deposed and the Emperor came 
from his retirement and began to reign, 

Scholar and Statesman 

Prince Tokugawa is not only the 
inheritorof the traditions of the Shoguns, 
but, like the Emperor, is of royal blood. 
Above all the men now living in Japan 
he knows' most intimately the history, 
aspirations, and etiquette of the Japan¬ 
ese aristocracy, and so is peculiarly fitted 
tt) preside over its Assemblage of Peers. 

But he is also equally well qualified 
to come forth into the world and repre¬ 
sent his country when nations confer to¬ 
gether, for he has accepted finally the 
change from the old Japan of seclusion 
and intense conservatism, to the modern 
Japan of cooperation with other nations. 
He is a traveller and a linguist, with 
personal knowledge of England and the 
United States and a wide acquaintance 
with European thought. 

In him the old and new Japan meet 
and combine, and Japan could not have, 
sent anyone more fitted by knowledge, 
ability, courtesy, and tact to be her 
spokesman among the statesmen of the 
world. 

Prince Tokugawa’s son, Mr. Iyemasa 
Tokugawa, is the new First Secretary at 
the Japanese Embassy in London.' 

WHY SEARCH FOR 
CARIBOU ? 

A Word from Canada 

A reader who is in close touch with 
farming on the Canadian prairies writes 
to suggest before going farther afield for 
fresh meat supplies it would be wiser to 
develop the present resources of Canada. 

There, in Saskatchewan, our corres¬ 
pondent says, cattle are unsaleable, 
freight charges and expenses absorbing 
the whole of the price fetched, in the 
market. The rearing of cattle is there¬ 
fore being strictly limited,.and [many of 
the ranchers are ruined. 

' This is due to the closing of the 
British market against Canadian live¬ 
stock and to the tariff wall raised against 
them by the United States. Would not 
the encouragement of the rearing of 
cattle on the Canadian prairies be better, 
asks our correspondent, than the pursuit 
of caribou.in the far-distant north ? 


The news from Washington is greater 
and greater. The C.N., with all its 
faith in the future of the world, could 
not have dreamed that things would 
go so well and move so fast. 

What has now been done at Wash¬ 
ington is nothing less in effect than 
the establishment of a Pacific League of 
Nations. No League has been formed, 
but the four nations controlling the 
destinies of the Pacific Ocean have 
agreed on a great Pact of Peace. 

They have removed from the world 
the only known peril of a great naval 
war; they have agreed on a peace 
that must lift up our hearts. 

We describe the meaning ‘.of the 
treaty .elsewhere; here-we take from 
the Times a splendid "account of'the - 
way in which it came about. 

The Conference wrote the beginning of 
a new chapter in the history of nations 
on December io. No reports of the ! 
speeches can yield quite the sensation 
of the bigness that grew and grew upon 
the minds of those present.. 

There is something, after all, in a 
gathering together of men of sound mind 
and goodwill for the achievement of 
lofty purposes. Presence, wrote Goethe, 
is a mighty goddess. 

Birth of a New Era 

Years spent in negotiation between 
the trustees of peoples sundered by seas 
and continents could not have inspired 
the degree of warmth generated by 
personal intercourse between the states¬ 
men present here. AH the leading men 
who yesterday attested the birth certifi¬ 
cate of a new era of peace in the region 
of the Pacific were glad to be there, and 
felt it was good to be there. 

Mr. Hughes, who is a great artist, 
thought it best not to produce the 
major effects of his symphony without 
a preliminary attunement of minds to 
its basic harmonies. Reciting one by one 
the decisions of the Far Eastern Com¬ 
mittee in regard to China, he asked for 
the public^ assent of each Power, As 
the representative of each in turn 
answered the roll-call with the word 
“ Assents,” those who knew the under¬ 
lying realities Of the' situation felt that 
Mr. Hughes was carefully laying in 
public thefoundations for his structure. 

Not Force but Good Faith 

Mr. Hughes then astonished the 
Conference with the hope that it would 
come to a great Pacific agreement; and 
up rose Senator Lodge, the chairman 
of the Foreign Committee of the 
American Senate, the stern, unbending 
critic of the League of Nations and the 
enemy of the Treaty of Versailles,, to 
propose no less a thing than a treaty 
of the four great nations for peace in 
the whole Pacific and the maintenance 
of the rights of each nation. There 
is no talk of arms in the treaty ; for its 
validity it relies on international good 
faith rather than on force of arms. 

"What really counts,” declared Mr. 
Lodge, with much feeling, “ is the 
intention of the nations who make the 
agreement. In this hour of trial and 
darkness which has followed the war 
with Germany the spirit of tlie world 
is no longer the same. If we enter upon 
this agreement, which rests only upon 
the will and honour of those who sign it, 
we at least make the great experiment 
and appeal to men and women of the 
nations to help us to sustain it in 
spirit and in truth.” 

Mr. Lcdge 'deserved and received a 
great ovation, which was merged into a 
hearty applause as M. Viviani prepared 
to announce the adhesion of France. 
In sheer eloquence M. Viviani is one 


of the greatest living orators. He .spoke 
with restraint, moulding the , passion 
within him into expressions of chastened 
beauty, and reaching effects of rare- 
dramatic intensity .when he spoke of 
his own decision, as Prime Minister on 
the outbreak , of war -to withdraw the 
French troops io kilometres within the 
frontier, so that France might not only 
be, but might be seen- by the world to 
be, void of-offence. 

Here they were, said Viviani, men 
of the older nations, 'of whom he was 
one, entering their solemn oath to 
establish peace among men, it- being 
understood that peace and justice 
cannot be dissolved/ -.' • 

Mr. Balfour then rose, amid cheers of 
the peculiarly affectionate quality that 
greet Ids every public appearance, to 
make ,\vhat w-.es probably - the greatest- 
utterance of his political life. 

Mr. Balfour at His Best . . 

Many other orations has he delivered, 
many of them, finer as oratory, many 
more t subtle in temper, but - none 
broader in vision, deeper in feeling, 
more chivalrous of intention, or truer 
.of heart.' To' the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance he paid homage at once dutiful, 
brave, and sincere. How could the 
two nations, he asked, who have been 
united in sacrifice,' anxiety, effort, and 
triumph—-how could they at the close 
of the fiery ordeal take off their hats 
one to another and politely part, as 
strangers part who travel together for 
a few hours in a railway train ? 

But he to whom it had been given 
twenty years ago to assist in bringing the 
first Anglo-Japanese Alliance into exist¬ 
ence, he who as Prime Minister stood at 
the cradle of the Anglo-French Entente, 
he who throughout his life had been the 
constant,' ardent, and persistent advo¬ 
cate of intimate and friendly relations 
between the two great branches of the 
English-speaking race, how could he not 
rejoice with deep joy when all these 
four Powers put their names to a treaty 
which, he believed, would for all time 
insure perfect harmony of cooperation 
between them in the Pacific ? 

The Jolly Prince 

Before this revelation of the true 
Balfour the public drew breath for a 
moment before breaking out into intense 
applause. 

A 11 eyes then turned toward the 
Japanese delegation. The jolly face of 
Prince Tokugawa dawned on the as¬ 
sembly, and, beaming with obvious 
pleasure, the descendant of the Shoguns 
said simply: “It is needless for me to 
say that all Japan will approve the 
consummation of this work. Japan 
mil rejoice in this pledge of peace upon 
the Pacific Ocean." He associated 
himself with Mr. Balfour’s appreciation 
of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and 
resumed his seat amid an ovation as 
spontaneous 1 as any given to any 
speaker in this Conference. 

The spokesmen for - Italy, Holland, 
China, Belgium, and Portugal followed, 
each with appropriate words and dignity 
of utterance. Special value attached to 
the Chinese statement of the impression 
made upon their delegation by the 
friendliness toward China that has 
marked the consideration by the Con¬ 
ference of all the Chinese proposals. 
The Portuguese spokesman also struck 
a resonant note when he said that 
confidence so fully given no nation 
would dare betray. 

The Conference lias thus reached a 
climax. Its work must be taken as a 
finely proportioned and artistic whole, 
and there is, fortunately, valid reason to 
believe that to this work, with exalted 
recognition of its unparalleled oppor¬ 
tunity, the United States Senate will 
give its blessing. Portraits on page 7 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

IMMORTAL MAID OF 
DOMREMY 

Stain On a Woman’s Name 
BOOKS OF EVERYDAY HISTORY 

The first week in January brings 
together, by births and deaths, five 
women who were notable jn history. 

Maria Edgeworth (January i, 1767) 
and Joan of Arc (January 6, 1412) 
Were born ; and Catherine de Medici 
(January 5, 15So), Catherine of Aragon 
(January . 7, 1536), and Fanny Burney, 
MadameD’Arblay (January 6,1840) died. 

The greatest of these five women, 
judged both by deeds and character, 
was Joan of Arc, the finest heroine in 
the story of mankind. The Editor of the 
C'.N. has told her story in his Hero Book. 

The English kings had long claimed 
France as theirs,- and during the siege 
of Orleans, Joan, a peasant maiden 
of Domremy, of pure character , and 
very religions, saw. herself, irt visions, 
as the fulfiller of an old prophecy that 
a girt would lead the French to victory. 

She received lea-C-e to act as ieailer, and 
so inspiring was her influence orithe dis¬ 
heartened soldiers, so clever her general¬ 
ship, that she drove the English from 
Orleans, and stood triumphant beside 
the French King at Rheims. 

The fighting continued here and there, 
and in a skirmish Joan was betrayed 
by her own countrymen and, handed 
over to the English. She was tried and 
condemned as a witch, and burned at 
the stake in Rouen, at the age of 19. 

Catherine de Medici, wife of King 
Henry II of France aiid mother of 
three French kings,; has left a name 
stained by treachery and blood. T 

A daughter of the famous Florentine 
family noted for its patronage of art 
when Florence was the centre of Euro¬ 
pean culture, Catherine had been 
brought up on the heartless creed of 
Machiavelli, who. taught that kings 
might use any means to gain their 



The last hours of Joan of Domremy 


ends, including deceit and murder. 

Catherine played no open part in 
France until, at the age of 41, she became 
Regent while the second of her young 
sons reigned. Then the horrible mas¬ 
sacre in Paris of 4000 Protestants on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day (August 24, 
1572) was brought about by her. It was 
one of the cruellest events in history. 

Catherine of Aragon, the first wife 
of the English King Henry VI 1 T, 
was not a vigorous actor in history, but 
a lay figure round whom important 
doings revolved. She was a Woman to 
be pitied, the innocent victim of unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances. 

Maria Edgeworth and Fanny Burney 
were the first women who wrote stories 
in English that will live long because 
they give pictures of social life—Miss 
Edgeworth in Ireland and Miss Burney 
in England, born at the end of the 
eighteenth century. Their books help 
us to picture things as they were in 
certain circles of society. They wrote 
everyday history, which, when time has 
passed, is the most interesting of all. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING WHERE THE NEW YEAR BEGINS 



WHAT THEY SAW 
Memories of Two Famous Men 

WATCHING A WOODEN FLEET 
GO BY 

.Two famous lawyers and judges have 
passed away in Lord Halsbury and Lord 
Lindley. Lord Halsbury was 98 and Lord 
Lindley 93. 

When they- were bom slavery pre¬ 
vailed all over the British Empire, and 
at home there was a tax on windows. 
Children were-working 15 hours a day 
in English factories. 

There was no Trafalgar Square and 
no Nelson’s Column. London Bridge 
had not been built, and the old Houses 
of Parliament were still standing. The 
Spanish'flag still flew in South America, 
and the whole of California was unknown 
land, belonging to nobody in particular. 
There Was no Rumania, no Serbia, no 
Bulgaria, and Greece belonged to Turkey, 

Wondrous changes these old men had 
seen. Probably no man alive had a 
longer memory than Lord Halsbury, 
who once said that he remembered 
standing with his father on the cliffs of 
Dover 90 years ago, watching a wooden 
fleet go by. The boy asked his father wliat 
it meant” and was told that it was the 
British fleet sailing to Belgium to estab¬ 
lish her independence. Picture on page 12 

ROBERT X 
The Very Useful Boy 

Wc like little Monsieur Robert, 15 
years old, who was praised by his prin¬ 
cipal as follows on prize-giving day at 
a Paris school: 

Who looked after the rifles on the rack 
in the gun room ? Robert X. 

Who did school work on Saturday morn¬ 
ings ? Robert X. 

Who put right the old dock that would 
■not keep time ? Robert X. 

And so clever Robert received a special 
.'Prize for usefulness. 


MADAME CURIE’S VANITY 
BOOK 

Her Good Time in America 

When Madame Curie went to America 
to receive the gramme of radium 
presented to France by the United 
States, she was the niost-talked-of and 
most-written-about woman in the world. 

The newspapers and magazines of 
America were full of references to her life 
and career, and gave long and appre¬ 
ciative notices of her work for science. 

All these printed references have now 
been cut out and put in what we call 
Vanity Books—books of cuttings all 
about ourselves. The books have been 
presented to Madame Curie as a souvenir 
of her American visit. There are n thick 
volumes measuring 21 inches long by 
14 inches wide, all bound in full morocco. 

The collection has been made by the 
United States Radium Corporation, w ho 
presented the gift to the distinguished 
scientist. Probably no other woman 
who has ever lived has received so much 
appreciative publicity in so short a time. 

PARLIAMENT’S PRAYER 
A Fast Day for Cold Weather 

Many people have been talking of the 
mild weather of out: early winter, but 
those who think the old-fashioned winter 
was always cold are very much mistaken. 

In old chronicles of the thirteenth 
century complaints are found of winters 
that were mild and noisomcly damp ; and 
in Hie diary of Samuel Pepys there is 
mention of two mild winters in succession. 

In 1G61 Pepys records in his diary lhat 
roses were in leaf on January 21, and 
that February 19 was “ the first winter- 
day we have had this winter.” The 
winter of 1662 was very warm, " which do 
threaten a plague,” and on January 15 
a fast day was ordered by Parliament 
" to pray for more seasonable weather.” 

In the next year there was a lall of 
snow as early as November 27, and it was 
followed by a very severe winter, with an 
ox roasted whole on the river at Oxford. 


THE ELEPHANT GOES TO 
ROUEN 

A Little Street Scene 

The other day an obstruction occurred 
in the traffic of the Rue Saint Honore, 
and soon, in* the stream of vehicles, the 
powerful body of an elephant loomed. 

The excellent creature, having come 
to a stop, had blocked up the street. 
Unmoved by the noisy traffic, he quietly 
swung his trunk this way and that, while 
his keeper nearly lost his head. 

At last the elephant, with a slew and 
sure bend of his head, gave a little push 
to a taxi in front of him, and went 
slouching on, to the amazement and 
delight of the children there. 

Then we were told that two very 
clever elephants, who knew how to walk 
on tlicir hind legs and to bow as well as 
any little dog, were on their way to 
Rouen, where a big circus is awaiting 
them. So they were leaving Paris, 
but with no little trouble ! 

Wc were told, also, that elephants are 
not supposed to walk about in Paris 
unless they strictly follow an itinerary 
made out by the head of the police, and 
that they must in any case be escorted 
by four policemen ! 

" Poor Jumbo! ” we "are inclined to 
say, but also poor Prefect of Police, who 
is responsible for everything moving in the 
streets of this city—even for elephants ! 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

A small picture by Jan Steen . £960 
A Worcester dessert service . . £783 

A suit of fluted armour . . . £750 

A Chelsea shepherd & shepherdess £430 
A 17th-century English watch . £189 

A Jacobean buffet . . . . £100 

A one-page letter by Garrick . £1S 


ASTONISHING SIGHT AT 
SEA 

Like Riding Through a 
Battlefield 

HUNDREDS OF WHALES DEAD 
AND DYING 

There are terrible wars sometimes 
among animals in a state of nature as 
well as among men in the state called 
civilisation. 

A ship steaming the other day along 
the West Coast of Africa ran through a 
battlefield covered with blood and with 
the bodies of numberless combatants, 
dead and dying. A British Commissioner 
in the Cold Coast Colony, Captain Poole, 
has described the scene. 

The sea was for miles blood-red ; it 
took over an hour to get through the 
battle area. On the surface were some 
hundreds of whales, " all of them having 
suffered in the struggle. Some were 
just able to move slowly along ; few, if 
any,- could move quickly'." 

Whether the whales had been fighting 
among themselves, or whether they had 
been attacked by sword-fish, could not 
be discovered for certain. The crew of 
the ship supposed that sword-fish- had 
been at work. - These could inflict 
terrible wounds in the flesh of the 
whales, and the unfortunate whales would 
have no weapons to oppose to the blades 
of their quick-moving adversaries. 

Captain Poole said it was thought on 
board that the expanse of sea red with 
blood must mean that many more whales 
than were visible had perished. No one 
in the. ship had seen, or even heard of, 
anything approaching such a spectacle. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Budgerigar, 
Coelostat . 
Martinique . 
Medici . . 

Mont Pel6c . 
St. Pierre 


Buj-er-e-gar 
. Se-lo-stat 
Mar-te-neek 
. Med-e-cho 
Mon-pe-Iay 
. San-pe-air 
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DECEMBER 31 @ © 1921 

Like Gentlemen 

The greatest year that has 
ever been is dawning. We 
believe it. We believe the world 
is coming back to peace and 
reason. We believe this coming 
year will be remembered when ail 
the wars that have ever been are 
forgotten and lost in oblivion. 

The Governments are coming 
to their senses, and the minds of 
the people are moving on re¬ 
morselessly to the truth which 
stands as clear as the noonday sun. 

If you want Peace you'must 
prepare for it ; if you w&nt 
Prosperity you must work for 
it ; if jmu want Happiness you 
must sow the seed for it. And 
if you want Goodwill you must 
cherish goodwill. What a nation 
sows, that shall it also reap. 

And has not the sowing been 
good in these glad days ? From 
Westminster to Washington have 
been sown wide the seeds of 
human happiness. 

What is it that in one short 
month has changed the whole out¬ 
look of the world ? Through all 
these miserable years two clouds 
have darkened the sky that lit 
up for a moment with the Armis¬ 
tice, two things have hovered 
over us like gaunt, lean vultures. 
There was the trouble in Ireland, 
the spirit of war which men said 
could not be settled ; and there 
was the trouble on the Pacific, 
where men said another war 
must come to drain the life-blood 
of the youth of the world. 

Well, both these things are 
settled, and settled in such a way 
that the English-speaking world 
is one again, sentinel of Liberty, 
standing there to see that the 
world is safe for children growing 
up in it. 

But what is best about it all is 
surely the way in which it has 
been done. The four most power¬ 
ful nations on the earth—America 
and Britain, France and Japan- 
have passed a New Year reso¬ 
lution, and pledged themselves 
together in a treaty ; and in this 
treaty is no word of force, no 
threat of arms, no' talk of 
penalty ; it is a great attempt, 
splendid and unexampled in all 
history, to ensure the peace of half 
the world by trusting to the 
word and the faith and the honour 
of these powerful nations. 

It means that nations deal as 
man to man, deal with one an¬ 
other in their government as 
their citizens deal with one-an¬ 
other in their businesses; it 
means that, after all these years 
of what is called diplomacy, with 
all the dark-dealing that has often 
lain behind that word, nations 
are to rule the world like gentle¬ 
men. It is a mighty step forward, 
and the heart leaps up as when 
we behold a rainbow in the sky. 

It is going to be a lovely world 
again. Use well this year that 
opens now. Quit you like women 
and like men, for dreams are 
coming true. • • A..M, 


Peace Pays 

'J’he world likes the hope of Peace. 

The value of the sovereign in 
New York leapt up on the news of 
the Pacific Agreement to 17s. jd., the 
highest level since September 1919. 

© 

We Will Be Cheerful 
'J’he other day a grown-up newspaper 
announced that its spirit was 
cheerfulness. It is possible, it said, to 
be interesting without being morbid. 

On the same page appeared, how¬ 
ever, the following headlines: Spa 
for Liverish Canaries, Girl Killed by 
Gas, Blamed for Everything,’ Darkest 
Russia, Tragic Joking, The Opium 
Taker, Starving Refugees, and so on. 
The only really cheerful headline on 
this momentous page was this. Prison 
Loses Its Sting; but that could hardly 
be intended as comfort to the pro¬ 
prietor’s patrons. 

We believe in cheerfulness, but— 
why not be cheerful ? 


© 



g> 

The Government That Will Save Us 

JhiiE brings round another year, and 
finds the \yorld- still troubled. 
What is it that is wrong with the 
world ? There is no Tsar of Russia, 
but no freedom. There is no inter¬ 
fering aristocracy in Europe, but no 
peace. Under what form of govern¬ 
ment, then,’ can we look for permanent 
freedom and permanent peace ? 

We must really think this matter 
out, and if we do so we come to the 
conclusion that the answer is: Under 
the government of Conscience. No 
State is safe, no country is secure, 
until most of its citizens are loyal to 
the moral law within their own souls. 

It will save the whole world if every 
man and woman in it will this year 
be true to what is best within them. 
© 

If Any Word of Ours 

If any little word of ours can make 
one life the brighter, 

If any little song of ours can make 
one heart the lighter, 

God help us speak that little word 
and take our bit of singing 
And drop it in some lonely vale, and 
set the echoes ringing. 


Sharing 

5 HE was a great person for sharing, 
it' was once said of the wife of 
a great man of whom the nation has 
been thinking in these days of Irish 
Peace—Mr. Gladstone. 

She was always getting money out 
of people for those who were poor or 
friendless or unhappy, her own pocket 
being quite empty first. Everything 
she had she shared with other people. 

The statesmen of the world are 
tr yi n & to make a poor and broken 
humanity happy. It is a big task, arid 
they use big words about it. But 
Mrs. Gladstone could have told them 
quite simply how. to bring about the 
Millennium, for there never will be a 
happy world till it can be said of all 
of us that we cannot enjoy anything 
by ourselves and that we are great 
people for sharing. 

&> 

Tip-Cat 

machine has been invented for 
. registering emotions. But who wants 
a machine to put down our happiness ? 
0 

Ii they do not agree to stop war, 

. at least they might find a way of 
letting us know when a war stops. 

■ 0 

A dentist says perfect teeth are more 
beautiful than beautiful clothes. 
But there is not the same pleasure in 
taking them out. 

0 ' . 

L. n v girls have 

take ii' 16 
playing chess. 

They are learning 
how to mate. 

0 

La d v. A s t o r 
thinks some 

M. P.s belong to 
the days of Noah. 

Some remind us 
of the days before 
that. 

‘ 0 . " 

A PARTRIDGE 
was seen in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and flew dowm 
Ludgate Hill. We hope nobody has the 
shooting rights that way. 

0 

Glass eyes are now registered as a 
key industry. ' The other sort 
have long been considered by some a 
keyhole industry. 

© . 

Would You Believe It ? 

JsJo school slang is commoner just 
now than the word “ topping.” 
Everything good nowadays is topping. 
Princess Mary’s engagement is top¬ 
ping, Lincoln Cathedral is topping, 
Washington is topping, the C.N. 
monthly is topping, and the latest 
jazz is topping too. 

How very modern, how extremely 
up-to-date! But turn up the Collo¬ 
quies of Erasmus, centuries old, and 
there you will read : 

Ma : Who was her father ? 

Pa : Her father is alive at this 
time, and is a topping lawyer. 

Dear, dear, h®w difficult it is for 
even vulgarity to be originall 


December 31, 10IT 

A Happy New Year to 
Our School 

BY AN OLD BOY 

J-Jow jolly it is, dear lads, as the 

rapid years roll on, to live for 
a moment in the scenes of our boy¬ 
hood, and to remember the days when 
we were learning to be men. 

Those schoolday dreams of yours 
and mine—how much they mean to 
us! Let us make no mistake about 
our life at school. The Duke of Wel¬ 
lington may or may not have said 
that Waterloo was .won on the playing 
grounds of Eton. Probably he did not; 
in any case the schoolboys of the future 
are not going to disgrace their intellect 
and waste their courage by lighting 
battles and killing men. 

Questions of Tomorrow 

The world has finer battle grounds 
than Waterloo for them; At our own 
doors, in our own lives, the real 
battles of life are waiting to-be fought. 
And in this priceless youth which is 
our richest blessing you and I are 
training for our work. 

We find as our schooldays fall back 
in our memories—as we slip silently 
and imperceptibly out of the genera¬ 
tion of today into the generation of 
tomorrow—that the world is full of 
sad and serious things. Everywhere 
great evils face us and great problems 
press upon us. 

These questions hardly touch you 
yet; they lie ahead in the great 
tomorrow of your lives, and they will 
trouble you soon enough. But let 
there be no mistake in our minds about 
these things. They are the branches 
of the Tree, and the Tree is the Life of 
the Nation.. The nation of today was 
shaped and moulded in its school¬ 
rooms ; the nation of tomorrow is 
beginning in the schoolrooms now. 

The Countless Army 

Will it be better, or will it be worse, 
for the lives we are living in it ? Are 
we giving our brain-power, our 
thought, our energies, our buoyant 
enthusiasms, to the things that matter, 
or are we frittering ourselves away 
without a purpose, without a spark of 
serious interest in our lives ? There 
is nothing sadder in all the world to 
think about than the number of lives 
that do not count, the countless 
army of men who if they passed out 
of the world tonight—or if they had 
never come into the world—would 
never be missed. It is the greatest of 
sins, the throwing away of our lives. 

Let us have a fine New Year, all of 
us. But a hundred times, a thousand 
times, let us wish one another a noble 
purpose and a noble life. Let us be 
men, the masters of our lives. Let us 
be ashamed to play with Truth, or 
Right, or Reason. Let us form in our 
hearts a League of Boys who will not 
live a Lie. 

A Happy New Year, and the Best 
Life for the Highest. OLD BOY 
© 

The blessed work of helping the world 
forward happily does not wait to be 
done by perfect men. George Eliot ■ 



PETER PUCK 
WISHES US ALL 
A Happy New. 
-Year 
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TREATY OF GREAT 
HOPE 

WHAT IT DOES 
Four Foundation Stones of the 
Pacific Agreement 

ENGLISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 
AND JAPAN 

By Our Political Correspondent 

The Pacific Peace Treaty is designed 
to keep at peace one-third of the earth— 
that is, the whole region surrounding 
the Pacific Ocean. It forms America, 
Britain, France, and Japan into a 
veritable Pacific League of Nations. 

The Treaty, which has been initialled 
on behalf of the United States, Great 
Britain, France, and Japan, and will 
be signed when it has been, sanctioned 
by their Parliaments, pledges the four 
great Powers definitely to undertake 
the preservation of peace in a vast part 
of the world. In fact, the union of 
these four nations in the Pacific region is 
decisive. The Treaty insures four things. 

1 . If any question arises in file Pacific region 
affecting the four nations concerned a joint 
conference shall be held to consider it. 

2. If 'any question arises through aggressive 
action by' any other nation the four nations 
shall consult one another frankly on the best 
way of dealing with the difficulty. 

3 - This agreement shall last for ten years, 
and shall not be broken until a year after it is 
denounced By one of the four nations. 

4 . When this Treaty is signed the separate 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan shall 
be at an end. 

America Breaks Her Rule 

From this treaty the world has two 
immense gains. 

• The first is that the United States 
gives up its rule of not making treaties 
with oilier nations. Hitherto the 
republic has been proud' of standing 
isolated and not joining in the world's 
affairs. She broke her rule when she 
took part in the Great War, and President 
Wilson broke the rule again when he 
promised that the United States and 
Great Britain should guarantee the 
future security of France. 

That promise America declined to 
keep, on the ground that it was con¬ 
trary to her rule. But now she de¬ 
liberately sets the rule aside, acknow¬ 
ledges her interest in the world’s affairs, 
and makes a joint treaty with other 
nations. This is an enormous gain to 
the world at large, and to America 
also, for she gives up the narrow idea 
that she is a world to herself. 

The Second Great Gain 

Then there is the gain that peace 
in the Pacific is secured. It was en¬ 
dangered by misunderstandings and 
suspicions, which had been fostered 
chiefly in America itself. The attitude 
of vast numbers of Americans toward 
the alliance between Great Britain and 
Japan was an illustration of the evil. 

When Japan checked by war the 
overweening ambition of Russia in 
Asia, and Germany showed plain signs 
of supporting Russian pretences. Great 
Britain openly supported Japan by an 
alliance. That alliance only had 
reference to European aggression in 
Asia, and did not refer to the American 
side of the Pacific. We made it perfectly 
clear that under no circumstances would 
the Japanese Alliance be allowed to 
involve us in strife with the republic. 

Better Feeling Coming 

But, however clear this might be, it 
was not accepted as satisfactory by 
many Americans. Suspicion was rife 
between America and Japan on the 
American side, and Britain was Japan's 
friend. That fact was enough to prevent 
feeling toward Britain becoming cordial 
in many minds. 

Now the security provided for the Far 
East in the new treaty and the collapse 
of Russia and Germany make our 
Japanese alliance unnecessary, and it 
ceases to exist, and with it goes, let us 
hope, the last excuse for American 
suspicion of our friendliness. She is 
allied with Japan as much as we are, 
and in the best of all alliances—a com¬ 
pact for Peace. See World Map 


The two Flags that are Waiting 


In the library of one of our most 
1 beautiful cathedrals there are two 
flags leaning against the bookshelves 
wrapped in their tarpaulin cases. 

They look strange and unhappy 
among the precious books with which 
the shelves of the library are filled. You 
cannot think how they came there, what 
they are doing there, and why the Dean 
does not send them away. 

This library is above the Chapter 
House, and through the open window 
you can hear the music of the organ 
and the voices of the choir at Evensong, 
so that the gentle and restful atmosphere 
becomes at such times filled with a 
spirit of gracious and lovely prayer. Such 


music makes a harmony with the books, 
but the flags seem strangely out of 
place. What have those flags to do 
either with books or music ? 

They are the colours of a battalion 
that was raised during the war, and they 
were handed over to the cathedral while, 
that battalion was away at the war, and 
the Dean promised that he would take 
care of them till the battalion came 
back from the war and claimed them. 

But the flags are still waiting there, 
and we understand why the music of the 
organ, whispering of heaven, seems to 
steal up and salute those lonely colours. 
It is because not one man of that battalion 
came back from the war to claim its colours. 


THE-BIG FOUR OF THE PACIFIC PEACE 



Mr. A. J. Balfour—Great Britain 


Mr. C. £. Hughes—America 


Monsieur Vivian!—Franca 


Prince Tokugawa—Japan 
The four men who signed the treaty of the Pacific League of Nations. See page 4 


NEWS FROM 1 

A few days before Christmas straw¬ 
berries were gathered in Wales and 
gooseberries in Cambridgeshire. 

The boys of Emmanuel College, 
Reading, have formed a juvenile branch 
of the League of Nations Union. 

Wireless Musio 

It is reckoned that about 50,000 
people listen every night to wireless 
concerts within a radius of 1600 miles of 
New York. 

Scene on a Roof 

A man in New York stood the other 
day on a roof and allowed a police officer 
to fire four revolver shots at him. He 
wore a bullet-proof vest and was unhurt. 

Moose and Motor 

A startled moose recently charged a 
moving motor-car in. the State of 
Maine. The car was knocked into the 
ditch at the roadside, whereupon the 
moose again crashed into the under¬ 
growth and vanished. 


EVERYWHERE 

It is said that there are at least a 
hundred thousand dentists and dental 
mechanics in the United Kingdom. 

A marrow that was grown in a garden 
at Crockenhill, Kent, weighed 32 pounds 
and measured 30111. long and 2Sin. round. 

November Flowers 

A North Devon reader reports that in 
one parish there, no fewer than 54 varie¬ 
ties of flowers in bloom were picked in 
the last week in November. 

Mr. Balfour’s Record 

By an unfortunate slip the other day 
we implied that Mr. Balfour had been 
Prime Minister longer than any other 
living man. We should have said 
“ Minister of the Crown.” 

A Picture Discovered 

A Rembrandt portrait which has been 
lost for a century and a half has been 
discovered. It had been sold at an 
auction at Frankfort for about /a70, and 
is worth thousands. 


LOST BEYOND THE 
JORDAN 

FLYING ADVENTURE IN 
PALESTINE 

Aeroplane which Spied a Man 
in Deadly Peril 

DANGERS OF THE WILDERNESS 

Flying in a country like Palestine, 
where towns and villages are lew and 
are separated by great expanses of 
wilderness covered with scrub and bush, 
is a risky adventure, as two British 
airmen who were on their way from 
Ramleh to Ammon found. 

They missed the aerodrome into 
which they should have dropped and 
Hew on over the country beyond the 
Jordan. Soon their petrol began to 
run out. 

Anxiously they looked about for 
signs of life. None was to be seen. 
Then they sought a flat spot on which, 
they might land when their engine 
stopped. This they found and landed 
without accident, but they were not 
much better off on the ground than they 
liad been in the air.- 

Lost and Found 

AU around them lay the desert, still 
and hot while the sun was high, bitterly 
cold at night and in the early morning. 
There were no indications that human 
beings ever passed that way, no food 
except berries, no water except in 
stagnant mud pools here and there. 

One of them said he would go on a 
search expedition if the other would 
stay by the machine ; he hoped he might 
come across some Arabs, at any rate, 
and find out where they were. He did, 
after a long tramp, arrive at a camp 
of the wandering Arabs we call Bedouins, 
who live in tents and, driving their 
flocks of camels from place to place, 
never remain anywhere for long. 

They were friendly and hospitable, 
but the airman could not feel comfort¬ 
able about staying with them as long as 
his comrade was in the desert alone. 
However, before he could start back to 
rejoin him, a humming was heard and a 
big aeroplane appeared. It was one 
of two that had been sent out to search 
for the missing men. 

Tell-tale Column of Smoke 

The lost aeroplane and its watcher 
had been found already. He had 
lighted a fire, and it was the thin 
pillar of smoke rising from the fire 
into the clear air that had revealed him 
to the flying men. He was discovered 
only just in time, for he had climbed 
up the bank of a deep gully, and when 
he got to the edge had not strength 
enough to haul himself up. He could 
go neither forward nor back. The pilot 
of the rescuing machine saw the man 
hanging on the edge of the gully, landed 
as quickly as possible on a mud-flat, 
and pulled him out of his peril. * * 

Then they went on and found the 
other lost airman in the Bedouin camp. 
Both might have been starved to death 
before help reached them; they were 
thankful to reach their destination 
after so narrow an escape. 


A LITTLE SURPRISE 
In a Big Palace • 

An interesting little event the. other 
day in Paris was a tea at the Etysee, 
the official home of the President of 
France, to young war orphans. 

After tea the President asked one of 
them: “ Well, my little friend, did 
yon enjoy it ? " 

“ Oui, Monsieur le President," an¬ 
swered the boy. “ But what surprises 
me is that in such a big palace the 
napkins are so small! ’* 

At which, we may be sure, President 
Millerand was in his turn surprised 1 
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POETS IN THE 
SCHOOLS 

A Successful Experiment 
in Hull 

CAN A CLASS JOIN TO 
MAKE POETRY? 

By Our Literary Contributor 

When W e think of poetry in the 
schools it is usually the learning of 
poems by heart, or the reading and 
study of poetry as a department of 
English literature, that springs into our 
minds ; but school poetry has a different 
meaning at Hymers College, Hull. 

At this fine school classes as a whole 
make poetry together, and other 
classes set the verses to music. 

- Of course the boys who arc cleverest 
iii this poetry class-work also work on 
their own account, and make, poetry 
of their own. Clever boys are likely 
to do that anywhere. It is the class- 
work in poetry making, with sugges¬ 
tions probably thrown out by the 
scholars, and supervision and trimming 
by a thoughtful teacher, that. interests 
us. Can it be done ? 

Scholars as Authors 

It can be done, as all the world may 
see; for under the editorship of Mr. 
Birtles, the History Master of the 
College, the boys of the lower forms 
have published their “ Poems and Prose 
Pieces ” through Messrs. A. Brown & 
Sons, of Hull; And the junior boys 
have set three pieces to music. Also, 
three scholars, each, aged iy have 
provided three illustrations, under the 
eye of Mrs. Anderson, the Art Mistress. 

It is a most interesting and successful 
experiment, deserving cordial congratu¬ 
lation. The prose is good, but the 
verse is' better. 

„ The opening poem, " May Revels,” 
by the Upper First, set to music very 
prettily by the junior boys, has 
obviously been indebted to suggestions 
from that fine old English song “ Summer 
is i-cumen in,” but it has been dis¬ 
creetly used. 

The fine schoohvork underlying this 
interesting booklet is of the character 
that might be expected in a school 
under such a stimulating and inspiring 
headmaster as Mr. Gore, the Principal 
of Hymers College. 

Perhaps precedence should be given 
to another book of school poems, from 
the Perse School, Cambridge, entitled 
“ Homework and Hobbyhorses ” (Bats- 
ford. 3s. 6d.), for it is claimed that 
Mr. H. Caldwell Cook, M.A., who edits 
this collection, was the originator of 
the School-Poem Movement. 

Ballads Written by Boys 

This is the sixth playbook sent out 
by the Perse School, the other five 
being out of print. The little volume 
contains poems, ballads, carols (set to 
music by one of the masters), and 
miscellaneous rhymes. The ages of the 
boy writers range between to and 13. 
Most of them can build a rhyme with a 
skill that looks easy, and some have 
vigour and true feeling, while humour 
is not absent, as witness these lines 
on ghosts by John Woolley, who is also 
one of the best of the balladists : 

Whenever ghosts appear at night, 

Or glide 'across the lea, 

Or howl from ruined cottages. 

May 1 be there to see ; 

With other people, friends of mine, 

To make a company. 

For if there were not other folks 
Perhaps I’d get a fright: 

But other people being there 
Would make me comfy quite. 

Then, if the ghosts did chance to come, 

I should enjoy the sight. 

How many boys could score off them¬ 
selves so frankly and neatly as this ? 


CURSE BECOMES A 
BLESSING 
Gas to Purify a River 
PROMISING DEVELOPMENT 

At Ypres, in April 1915, the Germans 
let loose vast volumes of chlorine gas 
on the British and French trenches; 
it was the first use of gas in the war. 

Now the same gas, so destructive of 
life, has been used in America for the 
purpose of saving life. 

Chlorine has often been used to 
purify water by destroying germs in it, 
but hitherto only comparatively small 
quantities of stored water have been 
treated in this way. Now chlorine is 
being used to purify a river. 

It was found some time ago that the 
tidal basin of the Potomac River at 
Washington; a popular bathing-place, 
had become infected and was dangerous 
to bathers. Ordinary methods of puri¬ 
fication were tried, but they proved in¬ 
effectual, and many cases of infection 
among the bathers were reported. 

The help of the scientists was sought, 
and it was decided to use chlorine on a 
large scale. The poison gas of war was 
to become the life-saving gas of peace ; 
the curse was to be turned into a blessing. 

Two high-pressure cylinders of chlorine 
were placed in a motor launch, water 
front the river was pumped into the 
cylinders, and the chlorine water thus 
formed was pumped back into the river 
while the motor launch moved up and 
down in the infected area. 

The result surpassed all expectations. 
The impurities were entirely removed, 
the river became perfectly sweet, and 
bathers were able once again to enjoy 
themselves without danger to health. 

It was a great triumph for science, and 
no doubt in future this simple method of 
cleansing a river will be used wherever 
similar circumstances arise. 


MOST BEAUTIFUL DOME 
IN ENGLAND 

Wren and His Masterpiece 
NOT WHAT IT SEEMS 

Almost everyone who looks at the 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, one of 
the most beautiful things in all London, 
marvels at the solidity of its construction. 

The stone lantern and the cross at the 
top, and the dome from which we look 
over the vastness of the biggest city in 
the. world, are immensely heavy ; they 
weigh 700 tons. It appears as if the 
dome must be of enormous strength to 
support such weights. 

An architect has lately told a meeting 
in London, however, that the dome is 
in.truth a sham. Mr. Oglesby quoted 
what was said by Sir Christopher Wren 
himself, the architect of the cathedral: 
“ I am going to give you a beautiful 
dome outside and an appropriate dome 
inside, and what they are made of, or 
how they are made, is my business and 
nobody else’s.” 

Ruskin denounced all that was not 
what it seemed to be in architecture. 
He said that even if a pretence were 
hidden so that no one could ever see it, 
it was bad. But even Ruskin could 
hardly have blamed Wren for the de¬ 
ception he practised in the dome of St. 
Paul’s. It does not claim to be other 
than what it is ; therefore it is not a 
fraud, although it may be a sham. In 
no way is our pleasure in its beauty 
diminished by knowing that it is not 
built just as it seems to be from below. 


LIVES OF MISSIONARIES 

An admirable little series of Lives of 
Missionaries has been issued by Morgan 
and Scott at eigliteenpence each. The 
first four deal with James Hannington, 
John Williams, Abel of Kwato, and 
Heroes of Madagascar. 


DOES A COW S EYE 
MAGNIFY? 

No, Says the Scientist 

THE REAL WORK OF THE RETINA 

Several readers have written to us 
to say that in the course of experiments' 
in the laboratory they have found that 
print seen through the lens of a cow’s 
eye after removal is magnified con¬ 
siderably, and on this' account they 
cannot- understand our Natural -His¬ 
torian's statement that a cow’s eye 
does not magnify. 

This does, of course, seem a paradox ; 
but our Natural Historian was quite 
right, and his statement is confirmed 
by the scientific authorities at the 
British Museum, to whom we submitted 
the problem. 

Mr. Martin A. C. Hinton, a dis¬ 
tinguished scientist in the Natural 
History Department, writes to the 
Editor as follows : 

“ I think you can say quite safely 
that the eyes of cows and other mam¬ 
mals do not magnify. Probably, as 
regards magnification, they act very- 
much as human eyes, although their 
action in other ways is very' different. 
Of course, if one takes the lens out of a 
cow’s eye, or out of a man’s eye for 
that matter, and looks at print 
through it, one sees an. enlarged image ; 
for' the observer is then bringing a 
compound lens to bear on the object, 
namely, one composed of the lens in his 
own eye plus that held in the hand. 
But tlie image thrown on the retina 
bv the simple lens of the eye is not an 
enlarged one, as we know'from our own 
experience.” 

It obviously makes all the difference 
whether the lens is being used for its 
natural function in the eye of the 
living animal or. is being used as an 
additional optical instrument with the 
human eye. 

THE CAMP-FIRE GIRL 
And Her Three Key Words 

The American Camp-Fire Girl move¬ 
ment is being extended in Great Britain, 
where the secretary of the parent society. 
Miss Kempthorne, has been on an 
organising tour. 

The movement has many excellent 
points. It centres on the home, and 
cultivates close relations between mothers 
and daughters. 

Its three key words are Work, Health, 
and Love. It has a progressive system 
of honours for expertness in many crafts, 
domestic work, health, camp-life, handi¬ 
craft, nature lore, and citizenship. 

The programme of the organisation 
aims at practical service, develops a 
love of home duties, teaches care of 
children, a love of Nature and of outdoor 
life, creates a sense of usefulness and of 
responsibility, develops a love of beauty' 
and pride in personal hygiene, and culti¬ 
vates citizenship and wide patriotism. 

The age of admission is 12. A Camp 
Fire must consist of not less than six 
girls or more than 20, under the leader¬ 
ship of a guardian. 

The organisation has been extending 
rapidly in America for ten years. Its 
headquarters in Great Britain are at 
Liverpool, and the general secretary is 
Miss Norah Ackerley, 66, Bidston Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. Pictures on page 12 

THE PITY OF IT 
Tragic Case of the London 
Hospital 

Two hundred beds are closed at the 
London Hospital. About four thousand 
people a year are turned away who 
should be admitted, and three thousand 
of them will probably die. 

One man has given £5000 and promised 
/5000 more if all England will subscribe 
?io.ooo by the end of this year. 

“ Oh, the tragedy of it! ” writes the 
House Governor. ” I wonder if the 
public really understand. What is the 
use in these days to try' from all England 
to secure such a gift ? ” 


COMMON SENSE IN 
THE PACIFIC 

A Rich Man’s Mission 
EIGHT THINGS. GOOD FOR ALL 

Time was, and not long ago, when 
every' country - in the world thought 
itself wise enough to advise the islanders 
of the wide Pacific. Now it is the 
Pacific that is tutoring the world, and 
doing it well. 

A whole series of conferences, called 
together by Mr. Alexander Hume Ford, 
an Australian living in Honolulu, are 
being held, one each year, at Honolulu by 
the Pan-Pacific Union, which aims at 
making all the races that live in or round 
the Pacific friendly to one another. 

There har e been Community', Science, 
Educational, and Press Conferences, 
and there is to be a Commercial Con¬ 
ference. That the spirit is good, the 
thinking free, and the speaking bold, may 
be judged from the following ideas, to 
which the Conference pledged itself. 

All disputes between nations can be settled 
better before than after fighting. 

A nation should think first of its duties to 
other nations, and secondly of its own rights. 

Truth must be put in the first place. 

We ought to form the .habit of differing in 
opinion without differing in feeling. 

We ought to give hospitality in our minds 
to the ways of other nations rather than try 
to impose our ways on them. 

We ought to make commerce an exchange of 
mutual service. 

We ought to promote free trade in friendship, 
and pool our experience in science, commerce, 
and art, . * • • . 

-We ought to spread the idea that all war is 
civil war. 

Such a movement must have a great 
influence, and it is good to know that 
Mr. Ford is rich enough to keep it up and 
zealous enough to keep it fine. 


A COLOUR WONDER 
Fluorescence in Nature 
MICROBES, DIAMONDS, AND 
BANKNOTES 

Many' are the things in Nature that 
for centuries have been looked upon as 
merely beautiful or interesting which 
today are being put to some practical 
use. A recent exam pie is the phenomenon 
known as fluorescence. 

Most of us know what a " shot ” 
colour is—a dress material, perhaps 
mauve in colour, which glistens with a 
bright greenish tinge when looked at by 
reflected light. Fluorescence means the 
power of a colour to glow with the light 
of some other colour, and the pretty' dyes 
which possess this quality are now largely 
used for colouring fabrics. 

But fluorescence is really very wide¬ 
spread in Nature; the microbes chiefly' 
responsible for turning meat bad arc 
bacilli which show a bright-green fluores¬ 
cence, and many drugs can be detected 
by their powers of giving off these 
beautiful colour effects. Diamonds 
fluoresce brilliantly if exposed to the 
X-rays, and can be distinguished from 
paste imitations, which do not do so. 

A well-known London scientist, Dr. 
Judd Lewis, has recently discovered 
that paper, when exposed to the in¬ 
visible ultra-violet rays, glows with a 
blue fluorescence, and by photographing 
the light, which the paper gives off he 
has been able to-analyse different speci¬ 
mens of wood pulp and differences 
in gun cottons and various materials. 

This phenomenon of fluorescence has 
also been put to us? to test banknotes. 

Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 

London . . ins. 2 - 0t 

Torquay . . ins. 4 •60 

Newcastle • ins. 2'52 
Cardiff . . ins. 3'33 

Fort William ins. 2 85 
Dublin . , ins. 2'57 


Hours of sun . 27 - l 
Hours of rain . 43'5 
Wet days . . 10 

Dry days . . 20 

Wannest day . 4 th 
Coldest day’ . 11th 
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MR. HEDGEHOG 
CAUGHT NAPPING 

Useful Creature that 
Befriends the Farmer 


10,000 MILES TO 
SEE THE SUN 

VOYAGE TO CHRISTMAS 
ISLAND 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 


MIGHTY CLUSTER 
OF SUNS 

MYRIADS OF STARS THAT 
GLOW IN THE SKY ' 


BRAVE LITTLE WARRIOR 
ATTACKS THE VIPER 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Several hibernating hedgehogs have been 
found recently in hedgerow banks by men 
cutting away the undergrowth. 

Like the mole referred to in last, 
week's C.N., the hedgehog is often 
regarded as an enemy by the farmer. 

It is nothing of the kind, and the 
charge on which the indictment is 
largely based—that the hedgehog milks 
the cows left in the fields at night—is 
ridiculous. No cow would ever allow a 
spilly creature like the hedgehog to 
touch a sensitive part of its body. 

Probably the true explanation is’ that 
the hedgehog, if it has really been caught 
near the recumbent cow, was simply 
trying to obtain some of the milk that 
had oozed from a cow which the farmer 
had neglected to milk. 

The Rev. Theodore Wood, however, 
suggests that as the cow is a heavy 
animal, when it lies down the worms 
make their way to the surface of the 
soil, just as they do when a heavy 
stone is placed on the ground. Then the 
hedgehog goes to get the worms. 

The food of the hedgehog is generally 
beetles, worms, slugs, and snails, though 
it also devours frogs, toads, mice, and 
even snakes. 

Its method of fairing a snake is to 
roll up in a ball, and then, slightly 
opening, to bite the snake, rolling up 
again immediately afterwards. This 
process is repeated again and again 
until the back of the snake is broken. 

. Then the hedgehog bites the snake’s 
body along its whole length, breaking 
the bones, and, starting at the tail end, 
begins to cat. Even vipers the hedge¬ 
hog call tackle without danger. 

Gipsies say the hedgehog lays up a 
store of food* for the'winter, but this is 
probably incorrect. When the cold 
weather comes it retires to a warm nest 
of moss and leaves in the bottom of 
some tree-trunk or in a dry bank by a 
hedge, and, rolling up into a compact 
ball, slumbers away through frost and 
snow and rain. There it is sometimes 
found by men trimming the hedge. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at 6 a.tn. on any day in December 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. Tbs lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is a Cebeli ? An old air iii 
common time characterised by a quick 
alternation of high and low notes. 

Which is the Mound City ? St. Louis 
in America, so called because of a number 
of artificial mounds that formerly occu¬ 
pied the site. 

What is Ferrel’s Law ? A law stating 
that in whatever direction a body moves 
on the surface of the earth, there is a 
force arising from the earth’s rotation 
that deflects it to the right in the 
Northern Hemisphere and to the left in 
the Southern. 


What an Eclipse Expedition 
Means 

IMMENSE PREPARATIONS 

Two members of the Greenwich 
Observatory staff, with attendants, will 
be starting next month for Christmas 
Island, a lonely coral atoll in the 
Indian Ocean, 200 miles south of Java, 
where they will spend six months 
making preparations for observing the 
eclipse of the sun that takes place on 
September 21 next. 

Christmas Island is not a very 
desirable residence, for not only is 
it a lonely spot 10,000 miles away, but 
its dense forest and undergrowth ik 
thickly populated with large tree- 
climbing land crabs and great rats. 

Astronomers have often to go to the 
ends of the earth to make their observa¬ 
tions of an eclipse, arid these scientific 
men frequently endure great hardship 
in the pursuit of knowledge. 

Marking Out the Route 

As much care has to be expended in 
the preparation of these astronomical 
expeditions as in arranging a Polar 
expedition. 

First of all a line is: marked on the 
map of the world showing the path of 
the eclipse. Then a careful examination 
of the geography and meteorology 
of the country through which this line 
passes is made, and the advantages or 
otherwise of the different places on 
the route are discussed. 

The accessibility of the places, the 
altitude of the sun at the time of the 
eclipse, and the probable weather con¬ 
ditions are all fully considered. At some 
places, otherwise suitable, the sun will 
be too low on the horizon, and at others 
it will be only just rising. Some spots 
may be exceedingly inaccessible, or -.their 
rainy season may be on, with clouds 
obscuring the sky; or perhaps they 
may be bare rocks w ith no facilities for 
a prolonged sojourn. 

Taking Out the Big Telescope 

When a suitable spot is decided on 
elaborate preparations are' made to take 
food, clothing, and, in some cases, 
housing for the staff, with a whole 
range of costly and delicate instruments, 
including a large telescope. 

In the 1919 expedition the party to 
Principe took an astrographic telescope 
of 13 inches aperture and 11 feet focus, 
lent by the Oxford University Observa¬ 
tory, while Greenwich Observatory lent 
a simitar large instrument to the Sobral 
expedition. Auxiliary telescopes are 
also taken on these .expeditions. 

Having arrived at the spot selected, 
a site for the observing station is 
chosen, and a meridian line marked out 
by the shadow of a plumb-line at noon, 
checked at night by the stars. Masons, 
wlio often accompany these parties, 
then set to work to build foundations 
on which to mount the instruments. 

The Wonderful Mirror 

In remote places there are, of course, 
no facilities for turning the great 
telescope, yet it must be focussed 
upon the sun -all the time. To get 
over this difficulty a coelostat has been 
invented which lias been described by 
American astronomers as a Joshua, 
" because it makes the sun stand still. 1 ’ 

It consists of a mirror that can be 
made to turn about, while the telescope 
is fixed horizontally, pointing to the 
mirror, and the moving of the mirror 
keeps the sun’s image in the focus of 
the telescope. It is a very ingenious 
idea and works quite satisfactorily. 
The house to protect the telescope 
is generally of framework and canvas. 

When everything is in position there 
are weeks and weeks of rehearsals and 
many experiments before the great day 
comes.' Sec World Map 


Do a Dog’s Feet Perspire? 

Yes, for the sweat glands of a dog are 
chiefly centred in the pads of its paws. 

Do Earwigs Fly? 

Yes, they have handsome, elaborate 
wings, and use their pincers in folding 
them after flying. 

Do Male and Female Pigeons Differ in 
Plumage ? 

The sheen upon the head and neck of 
the male is more lustrous than that of 
the female. 

Is it True that Elephants Never Lie Down? 

It is not true. Though they sleep less 
than any other large animal, elephants 
lie down to sleep and lie down to bathe. 

Can a Mouse See in the Dark? 

Not in absolute darkness, for in the 
complete absence of light there is no 
seeing. In such' cases mice find their 
way by touch and smell. 

How Many Threads of Spider-Web Woutd 
Make an Inch Cable? 

We have no authentic data. Leuweii- 
hoeck calculated that four million would 
but equal a hair from a mail’s head. 

Why Does Frost Burst the Water Pipes? 

Water at the moment of freezing 
expands about onc-tentli. Ten cubic feet 
of water become eleven feet of ice, and, as- 
the ice will not yield, the pipe bursts. 

How Long W ill a Budgerigar Live in 
Captivity ? 

If given the comparative freedom of 
a good-sized aviary in which it can' fly, 
and so avoid the fatness that arises from 
lethargy, the budgerigar should live 
fully 15 years. 

What Does the Cuckoo Eat and Drink? 

Water taken directly is the mainstay 
of the drinking supply, but moistiire is 
obtainable from the food. This consists, 
in the main, of “ woolly bears,” hairy 
caterpillars that scarcely any other bird 
will touch. 

What Should a Parrot Be Fed On? 

To this recurring question the answer 
is a little freshly-boiled maize daily, 
hemp seed, canary seed, some sunflower 
seed, <hy crusts of bread, a little ripe 
fruit, a few nuts, and plenty of drinking 
water.; no sop or greasy foods. 


What a Field Glass willRevea! 


GREAT AVENUE OF CELESTIAL 
LAMPS 


By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

When exploring recently among the 
wonders of Cassiopeia and Perseus we 
have probably noticed a very distinct- 
patch of light almost overhead between 
7 and 8 o’clock in the evening. 

It is a little to the south-east of the 
five bright stars forming the distorted 
W described in last week’s C.N. Our 
star map, which includes the two 
eastern stars of the five, will enable us 
to find this wonderful patch of .light. 

In comparing the map with the stars 
the observer should face north, when 
all the stars, both bright and faint, will 
be found as indicated overhead. The 
luminous patch will be seen between' 
two of the faint stars. 

Its glow comes from myriads of stars, 
which seen through even a small 
telescope appear to. cover the sky like 
diamond dust, scintillating with varied 
colours in a way that makes this region 
one of the most gorgeous in the heavens. 

The Swofd Handle 

It has been known from ancient times 
as the Sword Handle of Perseus. 

The stars are arranged in two clusters, 
whose distance is estimated at between 
6000 and 20,000 light years, and there¬ 
fore much farther off than, any of the 
stars visible to the naked eye. 

Even opera or field glasses will reveal 
many of the nearer of these vast assem¬ 
blages of suns as glittering points. 

Few star’ clusters come within reach 
of the naked eye. The.most famous of 
those which do is the Pleiades cluster, due 
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Where to Find the Great Cluster 


Can a Mole Swim ? 

Yes, every ’mammal, from the pigmy 
shrew to the giant elephant, swims 
naturally,- man - alone excepted. The 
statement in this column that monkeys 
swim, contradicted by good naturalists, 
has been confirmed. Monkeys, like 
moles, do swim at need. 

Does a Fern Produce Seed? 

Ferns, mosses, horse-tail, club-mosses, 
selaginellas, and a few other forms do 
not produce seeds. The fern throws off 
tiny spores from the little brown eases 
to be seen beneath the fronds. From the 
spores what is called a prothallium 
forms, and out of that develops a fern. 

How Do Caddis Worms Make Their 
Cases? 

The larva collects tiny species of 
vegetation in the water, grains of mud 
and sand, little shells, and so forth, and 
cements them together with a fluid that 
hardens on leaving the creature’s body. 
The tube is formed like a cylinder, and 
the worm retains its position inside by 
means of two sharp hooks arising from 
the end of the abdomen. 

Do Races of Mankind Dio Right 

Out ? Some have died out even in 
recent times, like the Tasmanians; 
but in most cases the races that have 
disappeared have not died right out, but 
have become merged in other races. The 
whole of this interesting question is 
dealt with in a well-illustrated article 
in My Magazine for January—the C.N. 
monthly—now lying on the book¬ 
stalls with this paper. 


south and high up below Perseus between 
eight and nine o’clock; but only six out of 
over 2000 of the Pleiades are usually to 
be seen with the naked eye. They are 
very much nearer to us, ’ and a far 
smaller cluster, than those in Perseus. 

Our Sun is part of a great star cluster 
which also includes Sirius, Vega, Capella, 
and nearly all • of the brightest stars 
above us, and many of the fainter 
ones ; but as we arc inside this cluster 
and its other suns are comparatively 
near to us it is like being among the 
trees in a wood, and it is difficult to 
form an idea of its shape and extent. 

Wonder of the Milky Way 

We know that our particular cluster, 
and also the Pleiades cluster, together 
with the vast assemblage of helium suns 
and nebulae composing Orion, are 
encircled by the Milky Way, which lies 
far beyond, many thousands of light 
years distant. On the other hand, the 
great cluster of Perseus is regarded as 
on the confines of the Milky Way ; 
indeed, some astronomers, including the 
great Herscliel, regard it. as part of the 
Galaxy, or Milky Way, projected toward 
ns and therefore nearer than the great 
clouds of suns that lie beyond. 

Tlie richness of this region of the 
heavens and the gradually receding 
distances of the individual stars confirm 
this iciea, and also support the belief 
that when wo look up there we are 
looking through a long vista of suns, an 
avenue of colossal celestial lamps, at the 
remote end of which, from six to 
twenty thousand light years distant, is 
the vast multitude of whirling suns of 
the great cluster of Perseus. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 39 

The Professor Plays Up 

PycKY showed no surprise. 

- " But of course it’s empty,” 

he answered. “ You don't suppose 
Janion was going to let Calvert 
have the deeds.? " 

" N-no. I suppose not, but I 
thought he might have left them in 
the bag and be going to take them 
out afterwards.” 

“ Not a bit likely,” said Dicky 
decidedly.- " He’d have taken them 
out first of all and hidden them 
somewhere before he brought the 
bag out.” 

“ Then they’d be in the cave ? ” 
said Tom. 

“ Very likely, I should think.” 

“ Couldn’t we get them ? " asked 
Tom eagerly ; “ then all this bother 
would be done with once and for all.” 

, Dicky shook his head. 

“ If we could get round there to¬ 
night we might get them. But of 
course we can't. And in a day or 
two Janion will know that we’ve 
got out, and then he’ll find some 
other hiding-place.” 

Tom looked troubled. 

“I wish we could finish the thing 
right off,” he said. ” It looks to me 
as if we'd had -all our trouble for 
nothing.” 

“ We haven't,” returned Dicky 
quickly. 11 We’ve got the bag, so 
now Janion can’t sell it to Calvert 
as he meant to.” 

Tom frowned still more deeply. 

“ I wonder what on earth Calvert 

wanted-” he began, and just 

then Professor Perrin strode back 
into the room. 

“ The car is ready, my young 
friends,” he announced. “ And it 
is past seven o'clock.” 

They flew, and after a hasty 
goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. Rudge, 
and thanking them for their kind¬ 
ness, they jumped into the car. ft 
was a rather ancient affair, but in 
good working order, and the Pro¬ 
fessor proved to be an astonishingly 
good driver. 

By road it was four miles to the 
school, a distance they covered in a 
quarter of an hour. 

- Old Mangles, the porter, looked 
distinctly' astonished when he saw 
for whom he was opening the gates. 
Well he migfit, for Dicky and Tom 
were quaint figures, dressed as they 
were in funny old corduroy suits 
that did not fit them. 

The Professor left the car at the 
gates, and rveiit with them to the 
Doctor’s quarters,' a wing which 
stood on one side of the main school 
buildings. . 

Dicky felt decidedly nervous as 
Bell ushered them into the Doctor’s 
study, and the expression on Dr. 
Fair's face did not make him feel 
any happier. 

But Professor Perrin had no such 
fellings, and went straight to the 
heart of the business at once. 

“ I’ve brought your truants 
home, Fair," he said, “ and if they 
are late you must blame me.' They 
have been cave hunting, and both 
got very wet, so I had to dry and 
feed them before I brought them 
back.” 

" Cave hunting ? ” repeated the 
Doctor in a puzzled tone. Yet Dicky 
saw with relief that the stern linos 
of his face had relaxed a little. 

“ Yes.” replied the Professor. 
“ And let me tell you, Doctor, that 
they have made a most interesting 
discovery. They have found a way 
into a completely now range of 
caverns adjoining Cripp's Cavern. 
What is more, they have found a 
deposit of fossils, specimens of 
which go to prove my theory that 
these caves were inhabited by pre¬ 
historic man. 

” 1 anticipate most interesting 
discoveries, and such as will make 
a stir in tire scientific world. Sec 
here ! ” 


gx Told by T, C. Bridges, 
w the C.N. Storyteller 

He brought out the few fossils 
which Dicky had given him, and 
laid them on the table. 

“ Here is a tooth of the cave 
tiger; this is a* bone of the cave 
bear, ancl-here is a flint that is cer¬ 
tainly Palaeolithic;” 

To Dicky's amazement the Doc¬ 
tor was as • keen as the Professor. 
He began examining the fossils 
with such interest .that for the 
moment he quite forgot the boys. 

It was a good five minutes before 
the Doctor remembered their exis¬ 
tence. Then he looked up. 

“ You can go, boys,” he said. 

" Change your clothes; then go into 
evening school.” 

“ And I -must go too,” said the 
Professor. " You’ll have to lend 
me those boys for a whole day. Fair. 
Please do, for I really need them.” 

The Doctor smiled. 

“ t will see about that, Perrin. 
Well, if you must go, good-night. 
But come again soon. All this is 
most interesting.” 

Dicky held the door open for 
Professor Perrin, then he and Tom 
followed him out. 

The Professor looked at them, 
and there. was something like a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“ Got you out of that rather well, 

I think,” lie remarked in a low 
voice. “ Now, good-night, and 
here is something to buy jam with." 

He slipped a little wad of rustling 
paper in Dicky’s hand. ” You can 
share that up.” he said, and almost 
before they could thank him he was 
gone. 

When Dick)' unrolled the wad of 
paper he could hardly believe his 
eyes. 

“ Tom,” he said in an awed voice, 
“ it’s a five puund note ! " 

CHAPTER 40 

The Man in the Gorse 

" What are you going to do 

’’ aboiit the bag ? ” 

The speaker was Tom Burland, 
and the time' the following after¬ 
noon—that was Sunday. He and 
Dicky had gone for a walk after 
dinner and they were now on the 
common a mile beyond the school. 

“ I’m going to hide it,” replied 
Dicky. “ I’ve got-.it here.” He 
produced it as he spoke. 

" Why don’t you lock it up in 
your plav-box ? " 

” It'll be safer outside the school. 
Then when we get the deeds back 
we can put them in the bag. and 
give it all back to Miss Morland.” 

Tom made an angry sound. 

“ I don’t believe we shall ever 
get the deeds, and I haven't seen 
Fay for more than a fortnight, and 
I’m getting fed up.” 

Dicky opened his eyes a trifle. 
It was not like Tom to explode 
like this. But he himself was 
missing Cis more than he would 
admit, so he understood Tom’s 
feelings. 

“ ft is a poor sort of job, Tom,” 
he admitted, ” but don’t get too 
worried. We’ve got the bag any¬ 
how, and that's something.” 

Tom walked on without speaking, 
but Dicky could tell by his face 
that he was thinking hard, and at 
last he spoke. 

” Look here, Dicky! don’t you 
think it would be a good notion 
if we went to Sergeant Croome, and 
told him all about it ? Seems to me 
that as we found the bag on 
janion, that’s proof against the 
chap, and they ought to be able to 
put him in prison.” 

Dicky frowned a little. 

“ I’d thought of that, too, Tom. 
But it seems to me that if janion 
is arrested they won’t be any 
nearer getting the deeds -back. I 
don't believe he’d say where they 
'were. Then there’s another thing 1 ” 
He hesitated, and Tom broke in. 

“ I.ast, you mean ? ” he said. 

" Yes,” replied Dicky. " That’s 
what’s really bothering 'me. We 


both know that Last is mixed up 
in this in some way, though I 
haven’t a-ghost of a notion how. 
And we don’t want to get him into 
trouble." 

“ Rather not! ” said Tom, with 
emphasis. 

" Then don’t you think we'd 
better lie low for a bit, and see how 
it all turns out ? ” suggested Dicky. 

Tom agreed, and finally they 
decided that they would hide the 
bag and do their best to find out 
what Calvert was after and what 
his plot was against Joe Last. 

While they talked they had 
come to the edge of the common, 
a lonely spot but a very pretty one. 
To their right rough pasture sloped 
down toward the River Merle, 
which sparkled in the autumn sun. 
They could sec a long way up the 
valley. ' 

Indeed, the air was so clear 
that they could actually see Cross- 
combe Gorge six or seven miles to 
the north and the outline of the 
big dam behind which lay the large, 
artificial lake which supplied water 
for Salton, the big seaport nine 
miles to tiie south of Maplestone. 

“ Where are you going to hide the 
bag ? ” asked Tom, at last, 

“ I’ve a good mind to do it up in 
a parcel and give it to Rudge 
to keep for us,” replied Dicky. 

“ That’s not a bad notion," 
allowed Tom, and just then Dicky 
caught him by the arm with a 
quick, sudden grasp. 

“ Steady on ! ” he whispered- 
“ There’s someone in the gorse just 
over to the left of us! ” 

Toni did not start or turn his 
head.- . 

" Did you see him ? ” lie asked- 
“ I saw a bush move and the top 
of a cap.” 

“ A school cap ? ” 

” Nat sure." 

“ What had we best do ? ” 

” Walk on quietly. We must 
p-rctend we haven’t seen him.” 

Without hesitation Tom began to 
stroll on. • 

Dicky kept beside him. His heart 
was beating rather fast, for he 
believed that it was Calvert who 
was spying on them. If it were, he 
would stay where he was, so long 
as he thought he was not seen, and 
the very last thing that Dicky 
wanted was to run into the bully 
in this lonely place. They -were 
opposite the spot where he had seen 
the gorse quiver when suddenly the 
bushes parted, and a man stood u'p, 
“ It—it's Janion! ” gasped Dicky. 

CHAPTER 41 
Treed! 

J axion’s expression was the oddest 
mixture of amazement and rage. 
He stood glaring at the boys as if 
he' were not quite sure whether he 
could believe his eyes. 
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Small wonder, seeing that he was 
under the impression that they were 
still hiding in the swallet hole 
where he had left a friend on guard, 
and where,he was now going back 
to relieve the man. 

“ By gum, it is them ! ” he got 
out at last. “ It’s the brats them¬ 
selves ! ” Having come to which 
conclusion, he made a sudden rush. 

“Bunk!” said Dicky,curtly, but 
the order was needless, for Tom 
was already off. . 

Instinctively they both turned 
downhill toward tiie river. There 
was "more chance of meeting some¬ 
one down in that direction, though, 
even there, it was pretty lonely. 

“ Stop ! ” roared Janion. ” Stop,- 

or-But, whatever his threats, 

the boys were much too busy to 
attend to them. The worst of it was 
that, being Sunday, they were both 
in Eton jackets and trousers, not 
nearly so good a kit for running as 
the grey flannel shorts they wore 
on weekdays. 

Dicky glanced back over his 
shoulder and saw that Janion was 
running full bat, evidently doing 
his very best to catch them. So 
far he had not shortened the dis¬ 
tance, but, on the other hand, he 
was not losing. 

Dicky knew that he and Tom 
could not go much faster ; then he 
suddenly remembered that he had 
Miss Morland's bag inside his coat, 
and the remembrance scared him 
badly. He spurted, and Janion fell 
behind a little. But a man can 
usually run faster than a boy, and 
presently he began to gain again. 

Dicky was looking in every 
direction for help; but as far as he 
could see there was not a single 
person in sight. And now they 
were getting uncomfortably near 
the river, that was much too deep 
and wide to wade and with a 
current that made swimming risky. 

“ The wood! ” panted Tom, 
motioning with one hand toward 
a coppice which lay a bit to their 
left and upstream. “ \Ye might 
dodge him there ! ” 

Dicky saw it was the only chance, 
though he was a bit doubtful if 
they could reach it ahead of their 
pursuer, He tucked his elbows well 
in, breathed deeply, and ran for all 
he was worth. 

His heart was thumping hard 
and his legs began to feel like lead. 
He and Tom had had a rare doing in 
the cave on the previous day, and 
they were feeling the effects of it. 

Again he glanced back, and saw 
Janion coming pounding down the 
slope. There was a savage, dogged 
look on the fellow’s heavy face, 
and a touch of triumph, too. Quite 
clearly he believed that he had the 
boys cornered. 

The wood was very near now, 
and the brambles and tough 
bracken caught their feet. They 
were forced to slow up. 

“We — must — hide!” gasped 
Tom, almost at the end of his 
wind. “ I—I can’t go much 
farther.” 

Dicky knew it, for he was in the 
same fix himself. 

“ Know any place ? ” he panted. 

“ Big trees—close to the river. 
Climb one 1 ” answered Tom, in a 
jerkv whisper. 

Already they could hear Janion’s 
heavy boots crashing through the 
rough stuff. But they could not 
see him, for the hazel and brambles 
were too thick. 

Dicky caught a glimpse of water 
through the trees, and next moment 
saw a huge beech tree right in front. 
Its great spreading branches almost 
touched the ground, and the leaves, 
though turning yellow, were still 
thick. Tom dived in under the 
boughs, and Dicky, at his heels, 
saw him seize a branch and swing 
up. He followed, but he was so 
done that he was a little slow. 

He had only reached the second 
branch, some ten or twelve feet from 
the ground, when Janion came 
bursting in. .' 

“ No, you don’t! ” he roared. 
" Not a second time ! ” 

Dicky cast a horrified glance 
backward, to see the man climbing 
ra pidly after him, 

TO BE CONTINUED- 


Who Was He? 

The Brave Crusader 

A prince born, in the middle 
of the twelfth century was 
from his very earliest childhood 
the subject of intrigues, and at 
the age of sixteen he was per¬ 
suaded by his mother to join with 
his brothers in a rebellion against 
his father, the king. 

The monarchs of the neigh¬ 
bouring countries joined force; 
with the rebels, and for a time 
the king’s authority was in 
danger, but at last lie defeated 
his enemies. ■ 

Later on the prince went to 
war with one of his brothers, 
and still later he rebelled for a 
second time against his father. 
It is all'a very sad story, but the 
times were rough, and many 
kings and princes made war their 
almost constant occupation. 

At last, his father and eldest 
brother having died, he came to- 
the throne at the age of jr. He 
had previously taken the vows 
of a crusader, and now raised 
funds for the expedition by sell¬ 
ing everything for which a pur¬ 
chaser could be found. Then, 
joining with a neighbouring 
monarch, he led a great army to 
Palestine to recover Jerusalem. 

He was as brave as a lion, and 
performed deeds that became the 
theme of poets and troubadours. 

After several fruitless victories, 
the monarch set sail for home. 
A storm compelled him to 
land in the territory of a Chris¬ 
tian ruler with whom he had 
quarrelled, and he was captured, 
handed over to a bitter enemy, 
and shut up in a castle, where 
he was bound with chains. 

Meanwhile, at home, his realm 
was becoming distracted owing 
to the intrigues and mismanage¬ 
ment of those left in charge, who 
included the king’s brother. 
This brother, a mean-spirited and 
unscrupulous man, tried to steal 
the kingdom while the monarch 
was shut up in a foreign prison, 
but news of the king's where¬ 
abouts having reached his king¬ 
dom a great ransom was raised 
to secure his release. 

The king came home and the 
treacherous brother fled from the 
country. Then the king, although 
he had been crowned before, was 
crowned again to make doubly 
sure of his right to the throne. 

He did not remain at home 
long, but sailed to an adjacent 
kingdom to punish a ruler who 
had helped his brother. 

For the rest of his life he was 
generally engaged in wars, and 
in the whole ten years of liis reign 
spent only six months in his 
kingdom. In fact, from birth he 
had never once spent a full year 
in his country, and it is doubtful 
if he was ever able to speak the 
language of 
his. subjects. 

Neverthel ess, 
for h i s cru¬ 
sading exploits 
he is regarded 
as a hero, 
and every 
schoolboy 
knows him by 
a name that describes his courage. 

T-lAriv Jc Lie iiArtroit a 
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T^ing Out the False, T^jng In the “TT rue • ® ® 



D.r MERRYMAN 

An ignorant visitor to an observa- 
toiy was watching a large 
telescope being manoeuvred into 
position. 

A moment later his attention 
was drawn to a falling meteorite. 

“ I say,” he exclaimed enthusias¬ 
tically, “ that was a jolly good shot 
0 0 .0 
A Desert Repast 

Jn the far-distant past, it is said. 
To the wilderness So-and-So sped, 
And so .well did they fare 
On the sand-which-is there 
That the sons of Ham mustered 
and tied. 

0 0 0 

Do You Live in Teddington ? 
This name has nothing to do with 
Tide-end-town, the explanation 
that is sometimes given. It really 
means the town of the sons of 

Tidda, or Tuda, a common old Eng¬ 
lish name. In this case probably 
the Tidda was a chieftain or, at any- 
rafe, a prominent man. 

0 0 0 

Wliat Game Is This ? 



What popular pastime does this picture 
teprescut ? Solution next week 

E3 B Fi 


Why does a sparrow fly over a 
brick wall 1 

Because it cannot fly through it. 
0 0 0 

Say Go I 

A SPOILT little girl of Tobago 
Declared that she wouldn't eat 
sago; 

She stormed and she pouted, 
Her parents she flouted, 

So they made her to bed in the day 
go! 

□ 0 S 

Missing Vowel 

£an you make the following read 
sense by just adding the same 
vowel several times ? 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN 

VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 

Solution next week 

O' i s a 



Qiamois : “ Weil, I suppose he 
knows what he's doing, but it 
doesn’t look safe to me.” 


0 0 0 

Changeable 

'J’he lady of the house was going 
out for a day’s shopping, and 
she called to her maid to let her know 
what the barometer said of the 
weather. - 

“ 1 shouldn’t take any notice of 
that, mum,” said Bridget. “ The 
thing’s as changeable as the weather 
itself." 


Look Before You Leap 

A man bought four calves’ legs for 
ten shillings, and he sold them 
all at five shillings each. 

How much profit did he make ? 

Answer next week 
0 0 0 



Namby Pamby 
0 0 0 

When are the streets of a town 
very greasy ? 

When the rain is dripping. 

0 0 0 

Health Note 

My skin is very wonderful, 

It has so many pores; 

And 1 must scrub and keep it clean 
To open all the doors. 

0 0 0 
Cold Comfort 

A man was waiting for a train at 
an out-of-the-way junction. 
The train was very Jate. and the 
traveller was very wrathful. Seeing 
a porter he gave vent to his feelings, 
and finished up with, “ The trains 
on this line are always late ! ” 

“ Well, sir,” replied the porter, 
“what would be the use of our 
waiting-rooms if the trains were 
always on time ? ” 

0 0 0 

W |[ en is a candle in a passion ? 

When it is put out or 
when it (lares up. 

000 
Kings of Misrule 
If only one of all the kings 
That ever ruled mankind 
Had really thought out noble things 
And worked with all his mind, 
By now we should be far, far on 
The road where saints have 
beckoned; 

And.so 1 mutter, Blow King John 
And that old Charles the Second. 
But pause and think. In Heaven’s 
sight 

Each man is born a king, 

And when he rules himself aright 
The Lord of Everything; 

It isn’t kings who make us stick 
And force the loads we carry ; 
And so I say, Blow Tom and Dick 
And that young idiot Harry. 

0 0 0 . 

W h at is that which is black but 
enlightens the world ? 

Ink. 

□ □ 0 

The Disappearing Dentist 

A distinguished old dentist of 
Dover 

Was known in the town as a rover. 
One fine afternoon 
He went roving, and soon 
Reached the edge of a cliff and 
went over! 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S FUZZLE3 
The Bays and the Apples 

There were fourteen apples: George 
received eight, Harry four, andJacktwo. 
What Ami? Cam-o-mile 
Events in History 

Queen Victoria made Empress of 
India, 1876 . 


The Jacko Family in Trouble 

Dy the time the stranger had eaten a good meal and smoked a 
^ pipe with Father he was feeling so much at home that you 
might have mistaken him for a long-lost brother. 

“ ’Pon my word ! ” he exclaimed, “ if only I had known what 
i sort of people you were I’d have thrown myself on your mercy 
long ago.” _ . 

“ Wish you had,’’’said Father Jacko genially. “ You’d have 
saved Mother a bad night or two.” 

“ Mater took you for a ghost,” explained Jacko^; “ thought the 
place was haunted.” 

“ Really ! ” said the stranger, laughing. “ What a joke 1 
£ I’m a pretty substantial one.” . * 

“ That’s what Dad said,” replied Jacko, with a grin. 

“ Well! well! ” said Mother Jacko. “ Now the mystery’s 
cleared up I can laugh too.” 

“ Go it, Mater,” shouted Jacko. “ Like this—ha ! ha ! ha ! ” 

And he threw his head back and made such a noise, roaring 
and shouting and flinging himself about, that the poor stranger, 
who didn't know him, thought lie. must, have suddenly taken 
i leave of his senses. 

His father found them for him by a violent cuff on the ear; 
and he subsided on the floor like a Jack-in-the-box. 



Peace being restored Mother Jacko got up and started to 
clear the table. 

- “ What about a bed for the gentleman, my dear ? ” remarked 

Father Jacko. s 

Mother Jacko set down her pile of plates and turned. . 

“ Dear me 1 I’d forgotten that,” she said. “ Not that we’ve 
got much to offer )'ou,” she added. “ Most of our furniture is 
in a warehouse. We’ve only got what we could carry on a 
hand-cart.” 

I The stranger blew through his pipe. 

“ Bless you,” he said cheerfully, “ I don’t want anything. 
I’m not used to luxuries—I’m an old sailor.” 

“ Good for you, Captain ! ” cried Jacko. .“ What’s that ? ” 

“ It’s only the dog,” said Mother Jacko, as the animal bounded 
in. “ Gracious ! What an enormous bone lie’s got ! ” she added. 

Bang! Bang! Bang! 

g “ The front door ! ” cried Mother Jacko, turning pale. “ Who 

- can it be ? ” ■ • 

Jacko darted to the window. “ Police! he said, in a whisper. 

“ Oh dear ! Oh dear ! They’ve found us out! ” wailed 
Mother Jacko. “It’s that.wretched dog. They’ve seen him 
steal the meat and they’ve followed him home.” 

“ Hush l ” said Father, holding up his hand. “ Great Scott ! 
They’ve forced the' lock ! ” 

1 They had, too. And they were coming up the stairs—two 
great, burly policemen. 

As they appeared at the door Mrs. Jacko screamed, threw up 
her arms, and fell back in a faint. 


Those Who Come and 
Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die? Here are 
figures for Jive weeks in 12 towns. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

London ..9184..9816..6451..5623 
Glasgow . .2632. .2816.. 1448. .4593 
Liverpool .. 2008 .. 1963 .. 1176 ..1093 
Birmingham 1969 .. 2022.. 966 .. 1059 
Manchester 1656. . 1605 .. 1033-• 972 
Belfast .. 1005 .. 999 .. 566.. 531 

Dublin .. 963 .. 095 .. 554 .. 644 

Leeds .. 943-. 919-. 646.. 572 
Edinburgh SI4.. 663 .. 564 .. 428 

Salford .. 507.. 502 .. 321 .. 302 

Cardiff .. 406.. 391 .. 221 .. 1 S 6 

Norwich .. 246.. 243-.'169.- 119 

The five weeks are up to December 
3,1921. 


Id on Parle Francais 



Le.bureau La betterave Le chalet 

Ce bureau a beaucoup de tiroirs 
On fait le sucre avec la betterave 
Nous avons un chalet sur la plage 



Le greement Le poing Le calorifire 

Le greement soutient les voiles 
Le boxeur donne des coups de poing 
Le calorifere chauffe la sails 


Tales'Before Bedtime 

The Canary 

It was a merry little bird, an. 

* it made Jim happy t 
think that it was going t 
the Lodge to cheer poor lam; 
Peggy with its jolly songs. 

“ She’ll love it,” he said 
“ If it sings like that all day ith: 
make her feel ever so jolly.” 

He ran to the sugar basin, 
took out a little piece c 
sugar, and pushed it betwee,. 
the bars of the cage. 

“ Look how tame it is I ’’ lv 
cried, as the little bird hopper, 
across and began pecking at il 
“ I believe it would eat out o. 
my hand.” 

His mother laughed. “ I 
might,” she said, “ when it ha 
had time to know you better.’ 

Jim thought it would now. 
and when he was alone in th< 
room after breakfast he wen. 
up to the cage and stood look¬ 
ing at it. He would like to 
feel the bird hopping abou. 
on his hand. 

He put out his hand, un 
fastened the door of the cage. 
and opened it wide. 

Out came the bird, stretched 
its wings, and flew away abow 
his head. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Jim. “ Come 
back! ” 

But the canary was enjoyin'- 
its freedom; and when Jin 
found it, it was perched higi 
oil the curtain. 

And there it stayed, thougi 
Jim fetched the steps and wen 
after it, and called and coaxe;. 
for ever so long. 

At last it flew down and out 
through the open window. 

Jim was in a fearful way. 
What ever should he do ? 

He rushed to the door and 
out into the garden. And ther 
he stopped short, so surprised 
at what he saw that he could 
hardly believe his eyes. 

In the middle of the path sat 
little lame Peggy in. her in 



valid chair, and on her 
shoulder perched the canary. 

“ Don’t move ! ” whispered 
Jim’s mother, who had come 
up quietly behind him. “ She'll 
catch him. Peggy has A wonder 
ful way with the wild things.” 

And, impossible as it sounds, 
she did. 

Slowly and very gently her 
hand stole up and closed 
round the little bird and cap¬ 
tured it, and soon it was in its 
cage, a prisoner again. 
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/the Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



December 31 , ig 2 t 



The CN. is posted anywhere abroad for 11 s. a 
year; inland 13S- My Magazine {published on the 
15 th of each month) is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada 13 s. 6d.; British Isles 14s. 6d. See below. 


YACHTING ON THE ICE • SUMMER TIME IN DECEMBER • CAMP FIRE GIRLS 



A Young Emigrant—Several large parties ot emigrants have 
recently left England for Australia, and this healthy young 
Britisher Is looking forward keenly to life In the new land 


Blind Friend of the Blind-Sir Arthur Pearson, 
the friend of blind soldiers and founder of 
St. Dunstan’s, who has died. See page 2 


Merry .Triplets 


- . These three merry little girls ore triplets, the 

daughters ol Mrs. Clifford of Teddingtort, near London, and 
they are here seen about to set out for school In the morning 


Britisher Is looking forward keenly to life 




Pitching the Tent—Girls of the Camp-Fire 
Girls’ Organisation setting up their tents 


A Famous Lord Chancellor—Lord Halsbury, 
three times Lord Chancellor, whose wonder¬ 
ful life history was told In the O.N., is here 
seen with his granddaughter. See page 5 


A Race Across the Ice—Europe has been in the grip ot the Ice King, and winter sports have 

been common all over the Continent. .Hero we see an ice-yacht skimming across the ice 
In a great carnival at Potsdam ^ There is no more exciting or exhilarating sport/and with 
a stretch of clear ice wonderful speed can be attained. Great nerve is required for this sport 


Camp-Fire Girls at Work—The Camp-Fire 
Girls' Movement hae spread from America to 
England; and here we see British members 
earning honours In handicraft. See page a 


y'Tvob: 


Summer On the Other Side of the WoHd—While winter has come to the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, on the other side of the world summer is bathing the lands in sunshine,and this 
picture shows a happy group of New Zealand boys bathing in a river of their island home 


After Many Days—Viscount Morfey, the great friend of Ireland, who was twice Irish Secre¬ 
tary in a Home Rule Government, returned to the House of Lords at the age ot 83 to 
move the Address to the Throne when the Peace with Ireland speech was made by the King 
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